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rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts nol acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The war interest of the week has centred chiefly 
round Port Arthur. There is little that is either official 
or very definite in the news concerning General 
Kuropatkin and General Kuroki; there have been 
several sharp engagements during the Russian retreat 
north, and both the Russians and the Japanese admit 
heavy losses in last week’s fighting. On the south of 
General Kuropatkin’s forces the pressure of the Japanese 
advance has apparently been somewhat relaxed. The 
Japanese generals seem to be devoting themselves 
to attempts to get round General Kuropatkin’s 
flanks in order to drive the Russians back on Liau- 
Yang. At Port Arthur, we learn from General 
Stéssel's reports, the Japanese assault, of which 
there were rumours last week, was repulsed. The 
Japanese continued their efforts to take the place during 
three days, and achieved at least one notable success. 
They captured and remain in possession of Wolf’s Hill 
—a coign of vantage for a renewed attack—but the 
effort according to General Stéssel cost them 10,000 
men, the Russian losses amounting to over 1,500. The 
Japanese are silent as to the operations but it is denied, 
of course ‘‘on the best authority”, that their losses 
were nearly so great as the Russians suggest, and it 
is not clear how General Stéssel could do more than 
hazard a guess. 


The Tsar has sent a message to Port Arthur urging | 
_ of people there is nothing to be done in such cases but 


the defenders to keep the flag flying and to uphold 
Russian traditions. Some idea of the severity with 
which the Japanese maintain the bombardment may be 
gained from the movements of the fleet. The situation 
has apparently become so critical, or the position in the 
harbour has been rendered so bad, that the Russian 
Admiral determined to make a gallant attempt to get 
away to sea. Early on Wednesday morning the fleet 
emerged from Port Arthur, and was met by Admiral 
Togo’s squadron. The naval battle lasted throughout 
the day, and at night the Japanese destroyers 
attacked the Russian vessels but with what result 
is not known. On the following morning two vessels, , 
one the ‘‘ Retvisan””, were seen by the Japanese guard- 


dismantled, three cruisers and a destroyer took refuge 
in Kaichau, and some of the Russian warships are 
reported to have eluded the vigilance of the blockade. 
If so, and they should succeed in joining hands with 
the Vladivostock squadron, a new and perhaps material 
change will have come over the naval situation. The 
Russians will be doing now what we pointed out they 
would have been well advised to do at the very be- 
ginning of the war. 


The statement made by Mr. Balfour on Monday in 
reply to questions by Mr. Gibson Bowles, and his speech 
and that of Lord Lansdowne on Thursday, show that 
the communications between the British and Russian 
Governments in regard to the ‘‘ Malacca” have ended 
as satisfactorily as could have been expected in the 
circumstances. The incident which, as Mr. Balfour 
said, might have caused a condition of great strain has 
ended in a compromise which he describes as granting 
the whole substance of our contention. He distinctly 
stated that the formal examination did not admit the 
right of capture by the cruisers of the Volunteer Fleet ; 
and the specific promise that the two ships the 
‘*S. Petersburg” and ‘‘Smolensk” should no longer 
act as cruisers is a corroboration of this understanding, 
as are the conditions insisted on by Turkey to which 
Lord Lansdowne referred. It is an entirely gratuitous 
assumption on the part of Russophobes that if these 
cruisers do not, others in exactly a similar position will 
carry on the same operations. As to the “ Knight 
Commander” Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne only 
repeated that the sinking of this vessel was illegal 
and that the Government intend to adhere to the 
position it has already taken up. 


It would seem that in the opinion of a certain class 


to treat them as casus belli. Yet the Germans have 
precisely the same grounds of complaint against Russia 
over the sinking of the ‘‘ Thea” with a cargo less 
contraband in character than that of the ‘‘ Knight 
Commander”. They are complaining, as we are com- 
plaining, but we and they alike are faced with one of 
the moot points of international law and nations do not 
initiate war or reprisals without a clear case. If 
British citizens have suffered illegally, it will be time 
enough to say we have been indifferent to their wrongs 
when the Government finds they were entitled to pro- 
tection. Undoubtedly the claims of Russia to include 
a wide list of articles under the term contraband give 
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rise to great difficulties and dangers which we are most 
interested in guarding against. Here again there has 
never been any understanding of what contraband is. 
France placed rice in its list in 1885 ; and we agreed to 
the legality of any seizure being tested in French prize- 
courts ‘‘ subject to ulterior diplomatic action”. Mr. 
Hay’s note only puts on record the usual distinctions as 
to absolute and conditional contraband ; and it may be 
taken that this as well as our own and other nations’ 
views have been put forward only with a view to 
‘‘ulterior diplomatic action”. The suggestion is made 
in the ‘‘ Times” that we shall lose our trade because 
Russia treats goods as contraband in our vessels 
which she will not object to in German vessels. That is 
far the most serious allegation made against Russia of 
breach of the law of nations. 


General Macdonald, with his slender force, reached 
Lhasa on Wednesday week, and encamped almost under 
the windows of the Dalai Lama's Palace. The Dalai 
Lama, having by every childish argument which can be 
made to do duty for Tibetan diplomacy endeavoured 
to induce Colonel Younghusband to turn back, sought 
safety in flight. It was urged that the violation of the 
sanctity of the Holy City by infidel soldiery might 
cause his death, but he had at least sufficient life left 
in him on their approach to reach the shelter of a 
monastery some miles off. The Mission was received 
by the Chinese and Nepalese representatives, and 
so far has had no untoward experience in the ‘* dim 
religious” capital of Tibet. Colonel Younghusband’s 
main difficulty now seems to be to find someone whose 
authority to negotiate will be respected. He says no 
further opposition seems likely and that the Dalai Lama, 
who is at Reteng, has handed over his seal to a regent 
to carry on business. In an interview with the Chinese 
Amban, Colonel Younghusband said an indemnity will be 
among the conditions of a treaty, and that the indemnity 
will increase with the number of days the British force 
remains at Lhasa. We should have thought it had 
been made abundantly plain that the British authorities 
are in earnest, but the stolid Tibetan does little more 
than take a fatalistic view of the situation. 


Great as have been the irrigation achievements of 
British officers in Egypt, they have apparently accom- 
plished little more than a beginning of the engineering 
works they propose to undertake. Lord Cromer 
has sent home a valuable report by Sir William 
Garstin on irrigation possibilities in the basin of the 
Upper Nile. The new instalment which he outlines 
will take some fifteen years to carry out. It is based 
on the principle of utilising the waters of the White 
Nile for the benefit of Egypt and those of the Blue Nile 
for the benefit of the Sudan. The cost according 
to the particular scheme adopted will roughly be 
something like three and a half or five and a half 
millions sterling. For this outlay Sir William Garstin 
estimates that Egypt will reclaim 1,650,000 acres of land, 
easily able to bear taxation amounting to £ E1,205,000 
per annum, and the Sudan will be able to cultivate 
another million acres returning on a moderate tax 
4E500,000. In irrigation and railways apparently is 
to be found the Sudan’s one chance of being able 
ultimately to pay its way. 


The torpedo manceuvres have opened in weather 
which recalls the Mediterranean and gives the new 
type destroyer small opportunity to test the particular 
quality claimed for it. The Blues acting from the Irish 
side—with Lundy Island thrown in—are pitted against 
the Reds who have their bases at Milford Haven, Fal- 
mouth, and Loch Ryan: Loch Swilly and Queenstown 
are open to attack from the Reds and the Scillies are 
capable of being seized by either side. The Blues are 
supposed to have a superiority in battleships and 
cruisers, and, the operations taking place in narrow 
waters, the Blue destroyers will have to help defend the 
large ships of their own side as well as take the 
offensive against the opposing torpedo flotilla which 
include all the available submarines. The press censor- 
ship is rigid and little has been allowed to leak out 
except that the sea is blue and the ships look pretty. 


The object of these manceuvres is to obtain clearer 
knowledge of how far the torpedo has altered strategic 
conditions in narrow waters. The essay placed third 
in merit at the Royal United Service Institution com- 
petition for this year laid particular emphasis on a 
theory which continues to gain adherents, that the 
modern development of torpedo warfare will necessj- 
tate the withdrawal of large ships from the Channel 
in the event of hostilities in which France is ranged 
against us ; once this is admitted, the corollary follows 
that the Channel ports have lost their importance as 
bases for offensive operations in a war with our 
nearest neighbour, and in that case the Channel will 
have to be abandoned to the mosquito craft, and 
repairing and coaling bases sought for to the west 
and north. The manceuvres may show that destroyers 
are able to protect a sea-going fleet when passing 
through narrow waters, but a ship which has been 
damaged in action or otherwise broken down and in 
need of repair is likely to be a cripple as regards 
steaming and steering, and must run far greater risk 
from submarine attack in making for port than she 
would if fit and ready to lie in the line. Since repair- 
ing bases are essential, the centre of naval gravity 
seems destined to shift away from the Channel ports. 


In a vigorously written pamphlet on ‘ National 
Strategy ” Lord Esher supplements and explains the 
celebrated reports of the committee. Unlike those 
reports, the pamphlet is entirely sound throughout. 
In forcible language it sets forth the vital necessity 
of an authoritative defence committee, a part of the 
Esher Committee’s report which was not open to ob- 
jection. Lord Esher draws a vivid picture of what evils 
might have been obviated had the defence committee, 
as it is constituted to-day, existed before the South 
African war. The lamentable state of affairs in the 
Ordnance Department, which was justly characterised 
by Sir Henry Brackenbury as a peril to the Empire, 
could hardly have existed ; and war preparations would 
have had more chance of keeping pace with political 
negotiations. 


Mr. Balfour has saved Mr. Chamberlain from any of the 
possible risks to which we directed attention last week 
by refusing for the present to call the suggested colonial 
conference. The Prime Minister has no doubt of the 
utility of frequent consultations between representatives 
of Great and Greater Britain, but he could not sum- 
mon colonial statesmen to London to discuss Mr. 
Chamberlain's proposals for a preferential tariff without 
becoming party to a policy with which he has not yet 
identified himself. Lord Rosebery may rejoice in having 
Mr. Balfour’s tacit endorsement of his quaint conten- 
tion that Mr. Chamberlain has killed his own proposal. 
But Mr. Chamberlain is really the gainer. He has 
given proof of his absolute confidence that the colonies 
are prepared to enter into a mutually advantageous 
preferential arrangement. It only remains for this 
country to show that it is willing to meet the colonies 
half-way, and the conference will be called. 


None but the most confirmed of Cobdenites could 
regard the Board of Trade returns to the end of July as 
satisfactory. So far as they show a decline in imports 
tor the month of July they might bring a certain measure 
of comfort, if the decline were not accounted for mainly 
by foodstuffs and raw materials. The decrease of 
44,697,000, when compared with July 1903, is largely 
accounted for by the exceptional imports of the latter 
month following on the disappearance of the corn duty. 
On the seven months of the year there is no diminu- 
tion in the imports, which to the end of July are 
£ 6,806,000 ahead of those for the same period of 1903. 
Unfortunately we get no compensation for this swelling 
flood by materially increased exports. We sent out of 
the country in July 1904 less home produce by 
£1,092,000 than we sent out in July 1903, and on 
the seven months we went ahead by no more than 
£502,0c0o—better than nothing, but on balance heavily 
on the wrong side. In July iron and steel manufactures 
exported dropped by nearly half a million sterling ; the 
drop was nearly made good by improved values in 
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cotton and woollen fabrics, for which we were indebted 


to India and Canada—an item which the advocate of | 


preferential tariffs should duly note. The state of 
business is reflected in the report just issued by the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade. Wages 
fell in 1902 and 1903 and continue to fall, particularly 
in the iron and steel and coal trades. If the Trade 
Returns have no meaning for the Cobdenite, the 
reduced earnings of the artisan ought not to be with- 
out signifiance. 


Mr. Parker, the Democratic candidate for the 
American presidency, has made a political statement 
in acknowledgment of his nomination. 
be a very remarkable pronouncement: it may be: 
at present we have only a brief telegraphic summary 
of his remarkable words, and the summary suggests 
nothing that is not fairly ordinary. Mr. Parker be- 


alarmed at the growth of lawlessness. Apparently he 
is rather reverting to the older and traditional American 
ideal of non-intervention and peaceful development. 
We are inclined to think the American people have 
changed a good deal in these matters ; and we should 
not be surprised if Mr. Parker’s manager saw neces- 
sary to trim a bit on the imperial tack. 


that of only one presidential term for one man. He 
declares nothing will ever induce him to accept a 
second term. A rude Republican might suggest his 
waiting till he is asked. 


We desire to call attention to a letter, printed in our 
correspondence columns, from the Immigration Reform 
Association, which was founded a few years ago to spread 
information as to the alien problem and to take any 
possible steps to promote legislation for the restric- 
tion and regulation of the influx of aliens into this 
country. Had the Aliens bill been passed, its work, 
as our correspondents say, would have been done, 
but the very disappointing abandonment of that bill 
makes it more urgent than ever for the associa- 
tion to prosecute its propaganda without pause. The 
action of the Opposition in wrecking the bill must 
be brought home to those who suffer from the pressure 
of these aliens, and the Unionist Government must be 
allowed no rest until the billis passed. This work the as- 
sociation cannot do without money. We cannot believe 
that the large number who sympathise with the troubles 
of our East London population will allow the work of the 
Immigration Reform Association to be hampered for 
want of funds. Anyone who thinks this a party question 
might note that the Oxford House, in its August 
‘** Chronicle”, deplores the loss of the Aliens bill. The 
Oxford House at any rate is not a political society. 


The two by-elections of the week have resulted in the 
loss of another seat to the Government. At Reading 
on a heavy poll the Radical majority was reduced by 
nine, thus showing that the workers in a busy town 
which would certainly feel the influence of tariff reform 
have not been intimidated by the dear food cry, but 
Unionist satisfaction on that score was eclipsed on 
Wednesday by the Opposition success in North-East 
Lanarkshire. Whatever the cause, and the tariff 
reformer is prolific in explanations though the free 
fooder himself is convinced there was only one deter- 
mining factor, North-East Lanarkshire has reverted to 
the Radicals from whom the late Sir William Rattigan 
snatched the seat three years ago. A majority of 904 
for the Unionist in 1901 has been turned into a majority 
of 942 for the Opposition in 1904. The remarkable 
thing is that whilst Provost Findlay polled nearly the 
same number as Sir William Rattigan, and Mr. Touch 


the Unionist candidate polled roughly as many as the | 
_ before them, or were not discussed, and most of the 


defeated Radical in 1901, Labour, which ran a candidate 
as before, polled a thousand more. 


No doubt the ridiculous exhibition of disorder made 
by the Welsh Radical members last week was got up 
wholly for effect in the Welsh constituencies. It was 
necessary to play up to the passive resisters who defy 


It is said to , 


Another | 
primitive American maxim endorsed by Mr. Parker is | 


_ remedies for the congestion in London. 


the law out of the House by defying authority in the 
House. Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. E. Jones, and the 
rest will be great patriots now’ It is a grand recom- 
mendation to have been guilty of gross discourtesy to 
the Chairman of Committee : and Mr. Asquith thinks 
so too, and joined the Welsh stampede. We are glad 
Mr. Lowther was so firm with these ridiculous persons : 
we are also glad that the Government insisted on 
forcing the Bill through. People who are intent on 
making law unworkable should receive no considera- 
tion at the hands of the assembly which makes law. 
The Bill in question (Defaulting Authorities) irritates 
the Welsh members precisely because it will effectually 
save the Church schools from injury at the hands of 
the Welsh County Councils. These councils, whom 
Mr. Lloyd-George champions, have been defrauding 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses of their salaries. 
And apparently Mr. Asquith, a lawyer, approves of this 


lieves in the gold standard—everyone knew he was a __ S0rt of fraud and illegality. 


gold-bug before—he is against ‘‘ militarism” and is | 


The Law Courts rose for the Long Vacation on 
Friday. Since Whitsuntide nothing has been done to 
clear the block in the Courts which forms a subject of 
perennial complaint. It has been the great period of the 


| circuits, and when so many judges are away business 


in London must be stagnant. Mr. Justice Wright and 
Sir Gainsford Bruce have had to retire through ill health. 
Mr. Justice Wills also broke down for several weeks 
and altogether the Law Courts have been dismal. The 
appointment of Mr. Justice Reginald Bray is the only 
new one, sothat Mr. Justice Wright's retirement hardly 
looks as if it were final. Mr. Balfour from an answer 
to a question in Parliament seems to intend to disregard 
the professional demand for more judges. Lord 
Alverstone has given himself and the profession away 
on this matter by unsaying in July what he had said last 
November. Perhaps the new County Court Act, and 
the new Bill when it comes into operation, are to be the 
At any rate all 
reforms on old lines, such as the shortening of the Long 
Vacation, and the appointment of more High Court 
judges, or the remodelling of the circuits, seem to be 
abandoned. It is of considerable importance to some 
solicitors that their work at Brewster Sessions may be 
taken away by the New Licensing Act, as now only 
barristers practise at Quarter Sessions, though the 
Justices have discretion as to audience. 


The great question now agitating Scotland is what 
the victorious Free Church is going to do with its 
victory, and how the United Free Church is going to 
take its defeat. Some light was thrown on the matter 
by the meetings on the same day in Edinburgh of tie 
Commissions of the two Churches. In reply to the 
request of the United Free Church as to its intentions 
the Free Church has formulated them with a very de- 
cided clearness in an_ elaborate document which 
expresses in detail the terser statement of the Rev. 
Murdo Macqueen the Moderator, that they did not in- 
tend to give up one penny or one stone or brick given 
to them by the House of Lords’ decision. The spirit 
of Shylock evidently prevails in the Free Church 
Council. Compromise is the last word which it intends 
to utter, at least while it is in the exhilarated mood of 
the successful litigant. Whatever is allowed of its 
grace is accompanied by the condition that nothing shall 
be done to offend against purity of Free Church doctrine. 
Temporarily the professors at the colleges in Glasgow 
and Aberdeen may hold their chairs, but as they have 
‘*most violently diverged from the doctrinal basis of 
the Free Church” they are only to continue ‘‘ on an 
honourable understanding ”. 


A thanksgiving day is to be appointed for the Free 
Church but the United Free Church seems more inclined 
to appoint a fast. The terms were not apparently 


time was taken up by Principal Rainy, who, good man, 


_ may have to assume a position of less responsibility and 
_ dignity, in professions of pietistic commonplaces and 


indignation as to the law in regard to breaches of trust 
when applied to ecclesiastical persons. He missed the 


point of the judgment, however, which was not that a 
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Church may not revise its doctrines but that if it does 
it must take the risk of losing the property which 
was given for teaching the doctrines that are revised. 
The real point of interest is whether the members of the 
United Free Church will stand the strain of the loss of 
the property. Will their zeal make up the deficiency or 
wiil many of its members return to the old fold or seek 
a quieter resting place in the bosom of the Auld Kirk ? 
There is talk of Parliament being asked to snatch the 
fruits of victory from the Free Church ; but as the chief 
motive of the union was the desire for disestablishment 
on the part of the ministers now of the United Free 
Church, it is not probable that opinion in Scotland 
would support such a step. Those, and they are the 
majority, who support the National Church will not 
favour a measure for supplying liberationists with 
resources for the campaign. 


The main recommendations of the Committee on 
the administration of the Chantrey Trust, which seem 
to have got into the ‘‘ Times” in some irregular 
way, are certainly very disappointing to us. The 
case of the critics of the Academy is admitted by 
the committee to be proved; for it was no part 
of their case that Sir Edward Poynter and the 
council had been guilty of corruption, nor of selecting 
on interested motives, in the sense of the com- 
mittee’s report. 
rested on far too narrow a basis, and that the influence 
of tradition and association necessarily biassed the 
Trustees in favour of pictures exhibited at the Academy. 


natural bias? By entrusting the work of purchase for 
the Trust to a committee of three, the President of the 
Royal Academy, an R.A. appointed by the Council of 
the Academy, and an Associate nominated by the body 
of Associates. How this will eliminate the bias which 
has vitiated the selections of the Chantrey Trustees in 
the past is not obvious to us. We shall, of course, 
deal at length with the Report of the committee later. 


We append a summary of the principal recom- 
mendations: (1) the appointment of a committee 
of three, for the purchase of works of art in painting 
and sculpture, composed of the President of the Royal 
Academy ex officio, a Royal Academician appointed by 
the council, and an Associate of the Royal Academy, 
nominated by the body of Associates, the elected 
members holding office for five years and not being 
eligible for immediate re-election ; (2) the making of 
regulations by which the principal artistic societies 
in England and Scotland should be invited regularly to 
report to this committee (to whom the final powers of 
selection and purchase should be entrusted), the 
existence of important works of art ; (3) some modifica- 
tion in the provision of Sir Francis Chantrey’s will 
which forbids the purchase of incomplete works of 
sculpture; (4) the conferring of powers upon the 
purchasing body to buy the work of an artist who 
permanently resides in Great Britain even though such 
work may have been in part executed abroad; and 


The Saturday Review. 


BREAKING UP. 


Bae session is breaking up—schoolboy phrase js 
always apt in association with the House of 
Commons—but the Government has not broken up, 
This is perhaps the great fact of the session: at any 
rate His Majesty’s Opposition can hardly say it is not. 
For if the survival of the ministry contains in it 
nothing of the remarkable, if any other ministry 
would have done the same—which with the same oppo- 


| sition perhaps it might—how are our Liberal friends to 
_ explain their proleptic rejoicings in the first week of the 


session? The life of the Government was not worth a 


| week’s purchase ; they were all going to be in office before 


Easter ; they were already inquiring about the proper 
way to kiss hands. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
were both away : they could play to their hearts’ content. 
In this one thing the analogy to a school breaking up 
fails. Boys are usually in higher spirits at the end than 


| at the beginning of term ; the Opposition, on the other 


But it was charged that selection had | 


_ down quietly with a smile upon its lips. 


(5) that effect should be given to these provisions | 


under a scheme of the Charity Commissioners, or 
on the application of the Trustees, or by Act of 
Parliament. 


M. Waldeck-Rousseau died on Tuesday last. In him 
a certainly distinguished figure disappears ; but appa- 
rently he had played his part, and his death is hardly 
a political event. As Premier of France, he was able 
to give a certain stability to Republican politics which 
they had hitherto lacked almost ludicrously. He was 
astute enough to lay the Dreyfus scandal by the illogical 
and far from courageous expedient of granting a 
pardon to Dreyfus at the same time that he accepted the 
verdict against him of guilty. As a politician we were 
never able to admire M. Waldeck-Rousseau. He in- 
augurated the campaign against the religious orders, 
but did not stay in offic eto face the odium which the 
consequences of his measure were certain to bring with 
them. 
M. Combes’ brutalities. 
life was anything but a patriotic act. 


hand, have lost all their hilarity ; the capering that 
could hardly be kept within Parliamentary bounds 
has given place to a _ sort of sullen sickness. 
Six months’ fighting with everything in their favour 
and nothing to show for it! A clear six months before 
the Government with no one to harass them! Of 
course we may be all wrong; may be the Liberal 
leaders do not at all mind being kept out of office ; they 
are downcast and sad only at the iniquity of the 
Government. It is patriotism and not place that 
troubles them. They are ‘‘the good distressed” that 


- ; 2" | a ministry could be so wicked as not to resign when it 
And how do the committee propose to check this | commands a majority of seventy-eight. 


No doubt in the recess we shall have plenty of spec- 
tacular description of the Government—it is an Oppo- 
sition’s only consolation for failure—as a drowning man 
ignobly clutching at every straw, instead of going 
We shall 
hear of Mr. Balfour’s pitiful artifices for keeping him- 
self in office ; of his card-player’s finesse, his tricks of 
fence; his wrigglings to escape the verdict of the 
country. We do not begrudge the Opposition any- 
thing of all this ; they must get what satisfaction they 
can ; it is part of the game, and everybody understands 
it. Ifyou cannot turn a Government out, obviously it 
ought to make way for you of its own accord. Every 
Opposition says that, and no Government is such a 
fool as to do it. Every Opposition thinks it contemp- 
tible in a Government to hang on. Let us see what 
Mr. Gladstone, as interpreted by Mr. Morley, thought 
of this deplorable habit of hanging on. On the vote 
of censure moved by Sir Stafford Northcote on 
28 February 1885, in connexion with the failure 
of the Government to relieve General Gordon, Mr. 
Gladstone’s majority, ‘* which had come in with morning 
radiance five years ago, was worn down to an 
attenuated majority of fourteen”. And Mr. Gladstone 
said, ‘‘ That will do”. Mr. Morley points out that 
‘* fourteen was majority enough to swear by, the party 
would be surprised by resignation and discouraged, and 
retirement would wear the look of a false position. In 
fact Mr. Gladstone, in spite of his incessant sighs for a 
hermit’s calm, was always for fighting out every posi- 
tion to the last trench. I can think of no exception, 
and, even when the time came ten years later, he 
thought his successors pusillanimous for retiring on a 
small scratch defeat on cordite. So he acted on the 
principle that with courage cabinets may weather 
almost any storm. No actual vote was taken, but the 
numbers for and against retirement were equal, 
until Mr. Gladstone spoke. He thought they should 
try to go on, at least until the Seats Bill was 
through”’.* As seventy-eight is to fourteen, so is the 
strength of Mr. Balfour’s case for going on to Mr. 
Gladstone’s in 1885. Mr. Morley sees in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s decision to hang on only evidence of courage 
and determination. No doubt he sees the same in Mr. 
Balfour’s hanging on, though a seventy-eight majority 
makes a rope so strong compared with the thread of 
fourteen that the phrase hardly applies. It is true 


| Mr. Balfour’s persistency is unaccompanied by sighs, 


He cannot be acquitted of responsibility for | 


His withdrawal from public | — 


audible at any rate, for a hermit’s calm; an omission 


* «Life of Gladstone,” iii. 176-7. 
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that does not derogate from his sincerity. But the 
by-elections ? Neither constitution nor custom requires 
a minister to resign because by-elections are going 
against him. It has never been so understood; it 
would lead to hopeless confusion if it were. How 
many adverse elections would be required to compel 
resignation? The fate of ministries would hang on 


the chance of deaths and the Chiltern Hundreds. | 


And if it is said that the Ministry should resign | 


because these adverse elections show that their 
policy is wrong, that is a political theory no party 
or politician admits for a moment. If it is sound, 
there has hardly ever been a government whose policy 
was not wrong. If defeat in elections proves a policy 
or a government to be bad, Mr. Gladstone would come 
out sadly indeed. Every one of his governments was 


beaten in the House, and three out of four were after- | 


wards rejected in the country. Mr. Morley does not 
make the inference that Mr. Gladstone’s policy was 
therefore bad. Not at all; popular opinion is no argu- 
ment on merits. In short there are only three condi- 
tions which determine a government to resign or 


dissolve: first, when the cabinet is so deeply divided | 
that it is impossible to carry on the government of the | 


country: Mr. Balfour’s cabinet can carry on the govern- 
ment, which sufficiently disposes of that point ; second, 
when the signs of the times indicate that a dissolution 
would tell at the polls in favour of the party in power : 
critics of the Government will hardly press the relevancy 
of that argument; third, when the Government has 
been beaten in the House of Commons: the Govern- 
ment has not been beaten. 

Not only is there no valid reason why the Govern- 
ment should resign or dissolve, but there are very 
cogent reasons why they should not. If the Opposi- 
tion are confident of coming in after next election, they 
ought to be extremely grateful to Mr. Balfour for not 
hurrying on events. It would make things much more 
difficult for them if he did. If Liberals had come in 


during this year, they would have had to decide ‘ 


whether they would go on with the Tibet expedition, 
whether they would reverse the policy as to Chinese 
jabour in South Africa, whether they would reappoint 
Lord Curzon Viceroy of India, whether they would take 
up the new army scheme in its present inchoate 
condition. Not one of these matters could they 
decide without damage to themselves. It would not 
matter which way they decided ; they would lose 
either way. They are all matters which it is against 
the interest of a Liberal Government to handle. As 
it is, most if not all of these questions will be 
settled before the next Government, whatever its 
party nature, comes in. It is much to the advantage 
of the country that it should be so. A _ reversal 
of policy in Tibet would be dangerous to British 
prestige precisely in the regions where prestige counts 
for most; and, with full knowledge and even with 
good intention, a Liberal Government might have 
been compelled on political grounds to withdraw the 
expedition. The Chinese labour policy they would 
certainly have had to reverse with disastrous effect on a 
great body of colonial opinion, apart from the economic 


result on the mining industry—a question of course | 


in controversy. Now they would be able to say, 
“*fait accompli”, and leave the matter alone. The 
non-renewal of Lord Curzon’s Indian Viceroyalty 


would, we hold very strongly, have been a grave | 


imperial misfortune. We do not say that Liberals 
might not have renewed Lord Curzon’s term—the 
Liberal Imperialists certainly would have wished to 
renew it—but Lord Curzon is closely identified with the 
Tibetan policy, and the non-imperialist Liberals, who 
still make the centre of the party, would probably have 
objected to his return to India. If, as seems likely, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman were the next Liberal 
Foreign Minister, obviously it is not the imperialist 
section and Lord Rosebery who would call the tune. 


Generally this Government desire that their successors © 


shall be in a position to see clearly what is the 
trend and object of the policy they are taking over. 
They wish to hand over the national trust with all 
their views as to its administration thought out and 
matured. 

We have ourselves sometimes wondered how the 


Government has been able to keep so firm a hold on its 
supporters. It is not that the Government has given 
no occasions of offence; it very certainly has not ful- 
filled all expectations, some it has conspicuously failed 
to fill. The easy abandonment of the Aliens bill leaves 
a long train of soreness behind it: and the Aliens bill 
is not in a class by itself. Nor is it mere party fidelity 
that has kept the Government in. The present majority 
in the House are not conspicuously faithful partisans. 
Too many of them are not seeking re-election for 
that. On the whole we should say that distrust of 
Liberal foreign policy is the secret of the unswerving 
support given to the present Government: Unionists 
may be dissatisfied with their own Government, but 
they will not run the risk of handing over the foreign 
policy of the country to the men who make up the 
Opposition front bench. Lord Spencer, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and Mr. Morley do not strike 
one as the kind of men to ride the forces of an empire. 


AT LHASA AND AFTER. 


ERHAPS a little too much has been made of the 
mystery which surrounds the Tibetan capital. 
Though closed for many years to Europeans, it has been 
visited from time to time by competent and careful 
Asiatic observers who have recorded their observa- 
tions, and externally it some years ago yielded up its 
secrets to the inquisitive camera. The internal life of 
the great monastic community is, it is true, very imper- 
fectly known, while the methods and motives of the 
Lamaistic Government are involved in an obscurity 
which makes them quite incomprehensible to the 
ordinary European mind. It may be doubted whether 
Colonel Younghusband’s visit will be followed by any 
particular enlightenment in this direction. The ways 
of the Grand Lama and his followers will remain in- 
scrutable. The march from Gyangtse was practically 
unopposed. A strong position on the Karo-la, the scene 
of a sharp action at an earlier stage, was abandoned 
after a mere show of resistance—while even stronger 
positions at other points were deserted without a pre- 
tence of fighting on the appearance of our troops. The 
undisciplined peasants who had so bravely opposed 
their rude weapons to arms of precision in the hands of 
highly-trained soldiers, with a devotion born of ignor- 
ance and superstition, seem at last to have recognised 
their own inferiority and the delusion of the im- 
munity from death promised by the magic of their 
priests. These truculent gentry themselves, who were 
to perform miracles of valour and necromancy at a 
later stage, found it convenient to keep out of the way. 
A devoted band of 10,000 monks who wished to perish 
sword in hand, defending the sacred city from invasion, 
appear to have yielded to the orders of the delegates. 
The Commissioner was met at the last stage by 
officials of a much higher rank than any who had 
hitherto presented themselves. But they had nothing 
more reasonable and practicable to suggest than that 
the forces, having come so far, should thereupon return 
at once re infecta. They required that the British 
should not enter the monasteries or the streets of the 
city, but they demurred to establishing a market for the 
sale of provisions at the camp and it was only by the 
intervention of the Chinese Amban, who now appears 
for the first time assuming an air of much importance, 
that the necessary supplies for a few days were forth- 
coming. A further threat was held out that the sight 
of the troops would inflict a shock to the spiritual feel- 
ing of the Dalai Lama, which would probably cause his 
death. The delegates themselves, taking other than 
spiritual grounds, apprehended that the further advance 
might cost them their own lives. Colonel Young- 
husband with admirable fortitude accepted these risks. 
Without inquiring too particularly into the nature of 
the shock, it is quite conceivable that the entire failure 
of his policy might prove fatal to the Dalai Lama and 
his chief advisers, surrounded by menks who may regret 
that they have permitted him to reach an age never 
attained in his previous incarnations. Possibly such 
considerations may have influenced him in retiring to a 
distant monastery where he proposes to seclude him- 
self for three years. Without pretending however to 
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fathom the mysteries of the Tibetan mind, we fear that 
the hopes entertained of an immediate settlement on 
the arrival of the expedition at Lhasa are not likely to 
be realised. So far the ruling hierarchy have not 
shown any disposition to surrender but rather to persist 
in the evasive policy of procrastination which they have 
brought to an unequalled pitch of perfection. If they 
were really wiiling to accept terms the matter could be 
settled in an hour. It has been fully discussed and 
they have had ample time for consideration. The 
appeal to arms has failed. At last and for the first 
time the highest representatives of the three Powers 
concerned are met together in the same place. Every- 
thing is ripe—except the wisdom of the Lamas. 

No doubt the British Commissioner is fully instructed 
as to the minimum conditions his Government is pre- 
pared to accept, though they have not yet been publicly 
disclosed. We must ae hope that they do not 
include the establishment of a European Resident at 
Lhasa. Such a measure, however desirable in other 
circumstances, would be attended with most serious 
dangers and disadvantages. We do not want another 
Cavagnari incident. No doubt there are many qualified 
officers in His Majesty’s services who would cheerfully 
take the risks accepted by that gallant soldier. Here 
again however there is much more involved than the 
personal danger to a Resident and his escort. They 
would for the greater part of the vear be beyond the 
reach of help or even of communication except for the 
possibility of wireless telegraphy. An object of intrigue 
from within and without the position of the Resident 
would be extremely precarious. With fanatical priests 
all things are possible. The immediate and complete 
reparation for an outrage on our ambassador, which 
our prestige would demand, must involve complications 
whereof the end cannot be foreseen. A repetition at 
Lhasa of what happened at Kabul would be followed 
by a costly war and not improbably by the occupation 
of a country with which it is neither our desire nor our 
interest to meddle so long as it preserves a position of 
detachment towards the rival Power whose intrigues 
have given rise to the present trouble. If it is neces- 
sary to keep an accredited British representative at 
Lhasa it should be possible to find a suitable Asiatic 
among, say, the Nepalese princes or officers of 
the Indian army or the countless Buddhist or Hindu 
subjects of the King. An arrangement that is good 
enough for Kabul should be good enough for Lhasa. 

Egually it is clear that Colonel Younghusband cannot 
permit the evasive tactics of the Lamas to detain the 
forces at Lhasa where they would be cut off at the 
approach of winter or forced to retire under disadvan- 
tages that might involve disaster. The return march 
must commence in a very few weeks. The decisive 
course in this very dificult situation would be to fix a 
date and issue an ultimatum which should include some 
guarantee or security that the arrangements accepted 
by the Tibetan Government would be faithfully observed. 
It the Lamas continue recalcitrant, due notice of what 
will follow should be given and the expedition com- 
mence its march on the fixed date. Gyangtse is not 
beyond the reach of communication and reinforcement 
even in winter. A position there should be fortified, 
provisioned and occupied by a garrison and the Com- 
missioner should proceed to take over the administration 
of the district and give the Lamaist Government to 


understand that the occupation would continue unless | 


the conditions of the ultimatum were accepted and that, 
in the event of failure, a force would proceed again to 
Lhasa when the season opened next year. They have 
already been informed that the cost of detaining the 
British force must be borne by Tibet. Such an approxi- 
mation to their own methods would impress the Tibetans 
more than any summary or vindictive measures. No 
violence should be offered at Lhasa to either the people 
or the buildings, public or private—we have no quarrel 
with the people of Tibet but only with their rulers. 

In any case and whatever else is done, the Chumbi 
Valley should be retained permanently in British pos- 
session. This can be effected with due regard, if de- 
sirable, to Tibetan susceptibilities under the name of a 
lease or by treating it as an equivalent to compensation 
or indemnity. Neither geographically nor historically 
does it form part of Tibet. It was conquered in 


1888 and abandoned in defiance of reason and advice. 
As a source of direct revenue it is worth nothing, but 
strategically and commercially it is of high importance, 
being the one open gateway from the Tibetan plateau 
to the plains of India, only some 800 miles from 
Calcutta. It cannot be allowed to pass again into the 
hands of people who might permit its occupation by a 
rival Power which already threatens our Indian frontier 
in other places. 


MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER AGAIN. 


A* air of unreality overhung the army debate in the 
* Commons this week, which is inevitable when a 
scheme is unaccompanied by definite financial proposals. 
The estimates which were supposed to be under discus- 
sion deal with the old order of things, and not with the 
new : so no tangible outcome could in any case have been 
expected. Though Mr. Arnold-Forster has now spoken 
in greater detail, and has in addition issued some Par- 
liamentary papers explanatory of his ideals, the general 
tone of his anticipations does not seem confident ; and 
We must confess that on further consideration we are 
no more enamoured of his scheme, at least as it affects 
the regulars, than we were at first. We quite realise 
of course the extreme difficulty of his position. His 
plans are objected to by various kinds of critics. There 
are some who cbject to the treatment of the auxiliaries ; 
and there are others, like ourselves, who object to the 
manner in which he proposes to deal with the regulars. 
But the latter critics are a much smaller body, princi- 
pally perhaps because the auxiliaries are much better 
represented in Parliament than the regulars. Indeed 
the portion of the scheme which deals with the 
regulars, and which is infinitely the most important 
of all, has by no means received the attention 
it deserves. But though it may have met with ap- 
proval in Parliament and in the press, it cannot be said 
to have been received with anything like universal ap- 
proval by the army. Mr. Arnold-Forster is generally 
supposed to be a firm-minded man with a strong per- 
sonality ; and in some respects he has already proved 
himself to be so. All the more remarkable is it then that 
he should have virtually abrogated his position as Secre- 
tary for War, and asked the House of Commons, sitting 
in Committee, to decide whether the numbers which he 
proposes to provide are *‘enough or too much, or the 
right number”. We fail to see how the House of 
Commons can possibly be qualified to decide. It was 
surely for the War Secretary to be their guide in this 
matter. Virtuaily indeed it comes tothis. The number 
of men required for the defence and safety of the 
Empire is not a matter to be determined by a scientitic 
consideration of the combined effects and compromises 
of strategy and policy, but by the mere vote of the 
House of Commons ! 

Mr. Arnold-Forster naturally recognises that the 
great difficulty which must beset both him and his 
successors is the recruiting problem. He maintains 
that as he is now asking for fewer recruits and offer- 
ing better terms of service, his plan can hardly fail to 
be a success. The improvement in question is to be 
effected not by increasing the pay of the soldier, but by 
offering men better prospects of obtaining employment 
on their return to civil life, and ‘‘in the way of the 
amenities of life whilst he is in the service’. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster is not the first War Secretary who has tried 
to grapple with the employment problem. The apathy, 
however, displayed on the subject even by public 
departments is usually so great that it is at least 
doubtful whether Mr. Arnold-Forster will prove to be 
much more successful than his predecessors. As regards 
the amenities problem, we do not anticipate far-reaching 
results either. Of late years many attempts have 
been made to improve the soldier’s lot, and some 
of these have been extremely injudicious. Men were 
allowed some time ago to be out all night without 
passes in order to make the army more popular. This 
plan was of course open to grave objections ; and the 
liberty conferred would not be enjoyed by young men 
whose homes were orderly and well conducted. 
Eventually, however, the plan, after having received 
severe judicial condemnation, was altered. Other 
plans have also been tried with an almost equally small 
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measure of success. So we are not very sanguine as 
to the results of the efforts of the new régime. We 
are far from wishing to throw cold water on Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s ideals. 
have often before been attempted by his predecessors 


with such moderate results that in his particular case we © 
As regards the auxiliaries | 


cannot help being sceptical. 


we cordially agree with most of what he says. We hold 


that his treatment of the volunteers is exceptionally | 
180,000 | 


sound. It is obviously far better to have 
efficient men than a !arger body of make-believe 
soldiers ; and we are at one with him in thinking that 
it is useless and pernicious to spend money on so-called 
soldiers who are unfit to take the field against an 
enemy. We cannot commend too highly Mr. Arnold- 
Forster's courage in presenting this subject in a 
true light ; and we are convinced that his ideals as to 
the auxiliaries generally are sound. 

Concerning the Militia, we are glad to hear that he 
disclaims the intention of destroying that force—a plan 
which incidentally would have had the effect of abolish- 
ing the one means of compulsion we have. 
often thought that it was quite absurd to maintain 
some small Militia battalions of 200 men ; and we quite 
agree with him in his desire to abolish them, and to 
turn some of the more efficient corps into territorial 
regiments partly of a regular character. But his state- 
ments with respect to the Militia generally are not 
very clear; and it is difficult to understand what he 
really proposes For instance what are we to sup- 
pose is meant by this ‘*At present for 
eleven months the depot is practically a deserted spot, 


tenanted only by a few recruits, by a sergeant-major | 


and two or three officers who are endeavouring to pass 
through the courses.” Considering that since Mr. 
Cardwell’s localisation scheme the depdts of Militia 
regiments—except in a very few cases—have been the 
same as the territorial line depéts, it is hard to 
understand the drift of the argument. But at any 
rate one thing as to the Militia is quite clear. 
the case of the House of Commons and the standard 
of strength for the army, this most accommodating 
War Secretary will do nothing against the wishes of 
the parties concerned—a laudable mood no doubt, 
but one which, if maintained towards the whole of 
military administration, will never lead to efficiency. 
As for reduction in expenditure, the apostles of 
economy will not be reassured. According to the 
white paper which has been issued on the subject, the 
whole cost of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme results 
in a very small saving on this year’s army expendi- 
ture. At most it only amounts to one and a half 
million, and the saving in question is calculated by 
comparison with the estimates of the current year. 
This however must be misleading, because the current 
army estimates do not provide for the full normal 
charge of the present system. The question then 
arises, can it be right to take this great leap in the 
dark and reduce the regular army, when the economy 
effected must be so small ? 

In its bearing upon the regulars, we cannot say that 
the scheme improves on acquaintance. The home 
army is to consist of 10 Guards, 26 general service, and 
71 home service battalions, with an estimated Reserve 
of 128,000 men. At present 52 battalions are serving 
in India, and 37 in the colonies and Egypt—S8g abroad 
out of 104, which only leaves 15 at home. In order to 
make the scheme work Mr. Arnold-Forster states that 
the number of battalions abroad must be reduced by 11, 
which will give 26 at home and 26in the colonies, a result 
which he has reason to believe will be accomplished. 
We have already, on previous occasions, stated that in 
our time atany rate the Indian garrison cannot be reduced ; 
whilst the garrison of South Africa is almost dangerously 
small. Again experts agree in saying that the size of the 
white garrison in Egypt is too scanty not only in war 
but in peace time also. There only remains then the 
expedient of handing over certain coaling stations and 
naval bases to the Admiralty. But Mr. Brodrick in 
introducing his Army Corps scheme proposed exactly 
the same expedient, and we know what success 
attended his endeavours! What reason is there then 
to anticipate that Mr. Arnold-Forster will be more 
successful? Failing these expedients, there remains 


But so many of his plans | 


We have | 


As in‘ 


little which could be reduced ; whilst, as Mr. Arnold- 
Forster truly remarks, if the foreign garrisons cannot 
be reduced by eleven battalions, the figures which he 
gives must prove fallacious, and the result of this part 
of his scheme be in the main. abortive. 


THE CHILDISH PUBLIC. 


HE great heart—phrase consacrée—of the British 
public is just now expanding in one of its periodic 
paroxysms of emotion. Foreign politics would seem to 
mean to the average Britisher the discovery from time 
to time of some nation to slaver with excessive senti- 
mentality, or to rage and rave over as if it were the 
incarnation of all the vices that can take possession of a 
Government or a people. We are in the hating mood 
at present, the object being Russia; and every patriot 
is in duty bound, whenever anything Russian is men- 
tioned, to anathematise it in the terms of the popular 
formula. Not long ago it was Germany that excite: s 
to frenzy. Previously it was France: now it is Ru 
As for France M. Loubet rode along Oxford Street and 


we immediately took the French people effusively 
' to our bosoms, forgot all about the pin pricks of 


the Fashoda epoch and the ‘vile caricatures” of the 
war, and instituted the entente cordiale. These gusts 
of passion, equally foolish whether they are of love or 
hate, seem to rise with the suddenness and incon- 
sequence of similar disturbances in the minds of 
children. Our immediate idols are the Japanese and 
the United States ; France being a little in the back- 
ground, as the hatred of her many years’ ally leaves 
little room for any other emotion than the comple- 


mentary affection we must feel for the enemy of 
Russia. Our overwhelming yearnings for the Japanese 


date from a formal treaty a year or two old: and 
apparently there are large numbers of Englishmen 
whose politics are so innocent and naive that they will 
either love or hate with all fervour if only a document has 
been signed sealed and delivered by dipiomatists whose 
own blood remains as cool as ever. A very little time 
ago and the vast majority of the people who have 
become Japanese enthusiasts knew as little about 
Japan as they know now about Russia. Very few are 
acquainted with either; but under the guidance of the 
newspapers that have largely stimulated the pro-Japanese 
and the anti-Russian feeling, they are eager to credit 
holus bolus the catalogue of imaginary virtues of the 
one and the equally imaginary vices of the other. It 
is certainly an extraordinary thing that we, a European 
nation, should have taken Asiatics so closely to our 
hearts ; a Christian nation should be admiring exces- 
sively a nation of pagans and fetish-worshippers, and 
scorning the morality and religion of one which repre- 
sents a half of Christendom ; a people of representative 
government should be silent as to the oligarchy of 
Japan, while we are shouting aloud that the autocracy 
of Russia puts her outside the pale of civilisation. 

Our Conservatives as they call themselves are taking 
up the cry of the Radicals. The pro-Japanese at- 
mosphere which we are all inhaling with such gusto 
has got into their lungs and so affected their heads 
that they forget their own shibboleths, and they re- 
peat the commonplaces of their opponents which in 
more normal times they would angrily denounce. There 
is no sense in all this, and our sentiment is as childish 
and has as little to do with reason as has our 
mawkish feelings for the United States. In the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Cleveland we were on the verge of war 
with the United States. Since we escaped this danger 
we have been repeating to ourselves so often that war 
between ‘‘ the two great branches of Anglo-Saxondom ” 
is inconceivable that we have come to think that we 
believe our maunderings. As a nation we pass from 
mood to mood like children because the popular notion 
of international politics is as fantastic as children’s. 
The professed expert on foreign affairs is often a 
charlatan, or a pretender, and he is often a danger. 
The people are neither charlatans nor pretenders, but 
they are innocents, and they are certainly a danger. 
This has been very obvious in the recent disputes with 
Russia over the seizure and search of British vessels. 
The rampant anti-Russian and exuberant patriot seems 
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to have jumped to the conclusion that whatever Russia 
had done must be an act of lawlessness and outrage. 
He convinced himself that she was actuated by a special 
motive of hostility towards us, though she had in fact 
treated other nations, the Germans for instance, over 
the affair of the ‘‘Thea”’, not at all differently from 
ourselves. The newspapers, and especially the ‘‘ Times”, 
whose office it should be to inform and steady public 
opinion, with the flair of journalism for the popular mood 
played on the emotions that proceeded from ignorance. 
It worked up the nervous dissatisfaction with the 
Government because it was ‘‘ not doing something”, 
because it was not as oblivious as the people themselves 
of the fact that there was not a single definite pro- 
position that could be made as to the questions in 
dispute. 

With the public mind in such an irrational state of 
excitement think what are the temptations of a Govern- 
ment to submit to pressure, from the same fear that 
the newspapers have of being taken for laggard 
asserters of the national patriotism. When the people 
of a democracy, whose influence has to be assigned 
more value than it deserves, are such a source of 
danger from their tendency to lose their heads, it may 
be one of the greatest virtues of a Government to be 
able to ignore their irrationalities, as our Government 
fortunately has done in the incidents arising out of the 
war. It cannot, we suppose, be helped that the masses 
of people take such violent likings or disliking to other 
nations without any more reason than that, for purely 
political purposes, some arrangement has or has not 
been made by statesmen and diplomatists. But decent 
newspapers, which may have a little self-respect, might 
avoid encouraging that disposition of the rude and 
vulgar to heap insults upon those with whom their 
interests clash. If we had been at war with Russia, 
there might be some intelligible excuse for this warmth 
of feeling and of language. It may be, though we do 
not know why, even permitted to vituperate and slander 
malignantly an enemy with whom we are actually en- 
gaged. In a fight whatever keeps up the spirits may 
be a useful adjunct to our material and scientific re- 
sources, and may be worth encouraging with indifference 
to fine points of merit. But we have not even this excuse 
as regards Russia; there is no reason why we should 
avow our common aims with Japan on Eastern policy 
in language similar to the virago to whom friendship 
with one of her neighbours means that she will insult 
everybody else. Moreover consider the absolute folly 
of ‘‘ unpacking our hearts of words” of this character, 
when the consequences of the ultimate victory of either 
Russia or Japan may prove equally embarrassing. 


THE CITY. 


N the Stock Exchange business continues very 
small in volume. Apart from the slackness in- 
separable from the season, the idleness is increased by 
the operation of special factors. The monetary outlook 
is now better than it was, or seemed to be, a week or 
two ago, but there is a host of disappointed ** bulls” 
who, finding their calculations have gone all astray, are 
displaying an almost indecent desire to realise, and, 
buyers being singularly backward, a lower level of 
values is the inevitable result. The war checks specu- 
lation on the Continent, which, under normal condi- 
tions, is a powerful lever to markets: the attitude of 
our own Government in face of the acts of the Russian 
Volunteer and war vessels causes some anxiety; the 
case of the ‘‘ Knight Commander” remains unsettled 
and the House is not altogether reassured by the state- 
ments of Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne ; and again 
for a good portion of the week there was nervousness 
occasioned by the defalcations of a leading official in 
one of our biggest financial houses who was known to 
have a huge account open in Consols and to have 
dabbled in other stocks as well as in produce, coming 
to grief over them all. This last menace may now 
be looked upon as a thing of the past, but the 
others remain in restraint of dealings, and to them 
may be added the scarcity of cash among the class 


which usually makes for cheerfulness on the Stock | 


Exchange. 


Nor must the July trade returns be forgotten as aw 
adverse element. They left their mark upon the Funds, 
and they were especially operative in the Home railway 
department, which is the first to reflect easier trade 
conditions in diminished earnings. The traffics are, in 
fact, quite discouraging, and apart from this the market 
suffers from comparison with the yield obtainable on 
the choicest descriptions of gilt-edged stocks. The 
ordinary stocks of the ‘‘ heavy” lines now return 3} to 
4 per cent. but, with capital none too plentiful, they 
have no chance when what are virtually gilt-edged 
descriptions —colonial Government and municipality 
stocks—give the same yield. For this reason, the 
course of values in Home railways has again been 
downwards and the movement has been accelerated by 
the eagerness shown by disgusted dealers in their desire 
to reduce commitments entered into when it seemed 
probable—or was thought possible—that the half- 
yearly dividends would lead to public buying. The 
American market has been irregular but on the 
whole good. Wheat crop reports are poor, but 
a little consideration of this sort has not prevented 
the big Wall Street interests from supporting the 
market in the hope—a rather desperate one—that rising 
values will lead to a revival of outside interest. So far, 
there is no sign of public buying, English or American, 
and as the outlook is quite dubious, a cautious and 
Waiting attitude is commendable. Canadian Pacifics 
have rather improved their position. The dividend of 
3 per cent. actual for the six months to June is quite 
up to the best expectations, and ‘‘ Canadas” may now 
be regarded as well established on the 6 per cent. per 
annum basis. There is a lurking suspicion that the 
directors are only waiting for a favourable opportunity 
to place about £5,000,000 of new Preference or Or- 
dinary stock on the market, but the company is doing 
so well, it is so admirably managed, and the potenti- 
alities of expansion are so great, that stockholders need 
have no fear on the score of fresh capital not proving 
immediately remunerative. Grand Trunks have been. 
awaiting the half-yearly results, but in anticipation of a 
pleasant surprise (which has not come to hand as we 
go to press) the company’s stocks have been advanced 
all along the line. In the Argentine railway market 
there is nothing to note beyond the improvement in 
Rosario stocks consequent upon more buying on 
Buenos Ayres account. Government sanction—long 
withheld—to the amalgamation scheme is expected 
almost immediately, and the good people in Argentina 
are taking up the stock in the expectation that for the 
current year it will be placed upon the 6 per cent. 
dividend basis. 

A firm undertone characterises the South African 
mining market. The July returns of gold yield and 
native-labour recruitings are a disappointment, since 
both show a decrease. The wastage of Kaffir labour 
is more than a little striking, and it would be interest- 
ing to know the real reasons for it. But with Chinese 
labour arriving in considerable quantities people are 
not really worrying ; they realise with the manager of 
the Van Ryn that the coolies ‘* will revolutionise exist- 
ing ideas of the efficiency of unskilled labour”, and 
they look for a material augmentation of the output as 
soon as the Celestials have settled down. Westralian 
mines are quite neglected and West Africans are frankly 
weak. Ashanti Goldfields, which were split only about 
a couple of months ago and quoted then at 3, are 
now no better than 13. 


THE CHOICE OF A LIFE OFFICE—III. 


A eee endeavouring to ascertain the sources of 
+ surplus possessed by a Life assurance company, 
such as the difference between the rates of interest 
assumed and earned and between the rates of expendi- 
ture incurred and provided for, we may find a guide 
which is in some ways safer in the actual results 
under participating policies. 

It is manifestly unreasonable to expect such large 
bonuses to be declared on policies subject to a low rate 
of premium as on policies under which the rate of 
premium per cent. of the sum assured is high. The 
inequalities arising from this cause are easily disposed 
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of by comparing the sums assured in different com- 
ypanies for a uniform premium of £10 a year. This is 
the method adopted by Mr. Monilaws in ‘‘ Surplus 
Funds”, which gives more useful information about 
Life offices than any other publication. It is from the 
latest edition of this book that we have taken the 
figures quoted below. Among a great deal of other 
information Mr. Monilaws gives the sums assured 
under Whole-Life With-profit Policies, effected at ages 
10, 20, 40, 50, and 60, after they have been in force 5, 
10, 15, and so on, years. Taking age 30 at entry we 
ihave the following specimen results :-— 

Years in Force. One. Ten. — — 


Clergy Mutual . ° 432 507 583 656 


Clerical Medical —_— 490 559 602 
London Assurance . 404 405 521 562 
Royal 402 456 517 377 


Scottish Widows’. 386 533 627 


All the above are good and well-known companies : 
‘their financial position is unquestionable and it might 
te thought that a policy-holder would do well to effect 
vassurance in any one of them. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that the sum assured, even for so small a 
premium as #10 a year, varies considerably in different 
offices. Numerous instances could be given of results 
greatly inferior to those in the above table, and a few 
might be quoted which are better than any of them; 
‘the Marine and General, for instance, assuring #410 
the first year, assures £706 at the end of thirty 
vyears, but as we do not yet know the result of the 
valuation up to the end of 1904 we have not included 
‘this Company in the table. The United Kingdom 
Temperance in its temperance section gives a rate of 
‘bonus which makes the sum assured £713 at the end 
of thirty years ; while if we were to take policies that 
had been in force for a very long period the old 
Equitable Society, owing to the system of bonus dis- 
tribution which it adopts, would probably be found to 
outrival all competitors. A company which shows the 
best results under a whole-life policy at age 30 may 
show less good figures for other ages at entry or for 
endowment assurance policies ; but, speaking generally, 
a company which gives first-class results under whole- 
life policies is fairly certain to give first-class results 
-under all its policies. 

The large sources of surplus which we have seen to 
exist in the case of the Clergy Mutual have their 
‘natural result in the large bonuses which the society 
gives, and although ia particular cases it is possible to 
assure to better advantage than in the Clergy Mutual, 
it is certain that a policy in that office will yield its 
owner a very handsome return. We cannot be expected 
to explain in a few articles how to choose the very best 
policy in every case ; but with a little attention to the 
‘remarks which we have made it should be possible for 
anybody to obtain a very good policy and by doing so 
to reap a substantial advantage. There are some 
companies in the above table, and a very great many 
more can be found in ‘‘ Surplus Funds”, which 
it is obviously wise for a policy-holder to avoid, 
‘not because they are unsound and not because 
the results, considered by themselves, are bad, 
but simply because there are many other offices 
‘which give much better results to their policy-holders. 
In spite of such obvious facts as these, relatively in- 
ferior companies obtain large amounts of new business 
simply because intending policy-holders will not look 


into the subject for themselves but yield to the per- | 


Suasiveness of insurance agents. Insurance agents are 
very useful and necessary members of society, without 
whom Life assurance would practically make no pro- 
ress and most people will not take a Life policy until 
it has been urged upon them by an agent. However if 
they would recognise their own need for Life assurance 
and seek out for themselves a first-class office in which 
‘to assure it would be greatly to their advantage, and, 
if such a course were widely adopted, the best com- 
‘panies would become even better, and inferior offices 
‘would either improve or cease to be. 


The Saturday Review. 


NEW LIGHTS ON THE WHEAT QUESTION. 


ied is well known to the proverbial ‘‘ any schoolboy ” 
that the greater part of the atmosphere consists 
of the gas called nitrogen, also that compounds of 
this same substance nitrogen enter into the most 
intimate constitution of all living tissue, animal or 
vegetable. But, like a good deal of the knowledge 
which is supposed to be poured into the schoolboy 
and is invariably forgotten afterwards, these facts 
remain in our mind without that bearing upon tne world 
at large which alone gives them any vitality, yet in 
this particular case it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the consequences which flow from the chemical re- 
lationships of nitrogen. Free nitrogen, the gas which 
' exists in such enormous masses in the air, is of no 
' service to the plant or the animal, yet the plant is 
absolutely dependent for its life on being able to 
obtain some of the simpler compounds, nitrates or 
ammonia, of this same element. Thus provided, and 
_ it only requires about one five-hundredth of its weight, 
itis able to feed and grow, building up those elaborate 
compounds which animals in their turn feed upon 
and bring back to the simpler forms which are 
sufficient for the plant. Thus the world’s stock of 
nitrogen compounds goes round in an_ endless 
cycle, the plant taking the simplest forms and elabo- 
rating them, the animal bringing these complexes 
back to the starting point. All the time however 
the great stock of nitrogen gas in the atmosphere 
stands outside this cycle. It is uncompounded and can 
only with great difficulty be brought to join up with 
other substances to form the materials used by the 
plant. On the whole also the world’s stock is diminish- 
ing. When we burn coal or wood the small proportion 
appropriate to all plant tissue is set free from its com- 
bination and goes to swell the uncombined mass of 
nitrogen in the air; all our explosives again owe their 
energy to the sudden transition from certain com- 
_ bined forms to free nitrogen gas. There are sundry 
accumulated stores which we are working very hard, 
.such as the beds of nitrate of soda in Chili and of 
guano on various tropical islets, and the nitrogen 
which is recovered as sulphate of ammonia when 
coal is turned into gas or coke. From such 
sources the farmer is supplied with combined nitrogen 
and the growth of crops in old cultivated soils is 
dependent to a very special degree on the amount of 
nitrogen that is available. In the black virgin soils of 

the great North-West and.of Argentina such an im- 
_mense stock of combined nitrogen is stored up, the 

débris of the vegetation of many previous ages, that 

what seems an unlimited number of corn crops can be 
‘grown. However exhaustion does come sooner or 
later under such a wasteful system of farming, and 
these magnificent lands will have to fall into line with 
our own in their need for fertilisers. Even in the use 
of a fertiliser some inevitable waste goes on ; if a certain 
amount of nitrogen as nitrate of soda be converted into 

a crop and after consumption by stock be reconverted 

into manure there is a loss, and the farm as a whole is not 

enriched by quite the quantity of nitrogen introduced. 
_ For these reasons many people have conceived that the 

world must gradually become less and less able to 
| support its population as the great stores of combined 
nitrogen are put into circulation with a constant loss. 
Sir William Crookes, in his British Association ad- 
dress in 1898, prophesied that the world’s wheat 
area was nearing its limits and that there no 
longer remained that indefinite area of virgin 
soil which the wheat-grower could break up year 
by year, hence he foresaw the near approach of a 
time when it would only be possible to continue to feed 
the world’s population by increasing the production of 
wheat per acre through the use of fertiliser nitrogen. 

If then the combined nitrogen in the world is both 
limited and suffering waste, the ultimate outlook is 
_ starvation unless there are some compensating influences 

at work which will render available the great mass of 
free nitrogen gas in the atmosphere. Of course some 
of these compensating influences are well known ; the 
beneficial effects accruing to the land from the growth 
_ of such crops as clover is a piece of farming experience 
| old enough to be enshrined in the Georgics ; it has found 


= 
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its explanation however only within the last twenty 
years in the fact that certain bacteria dwell on the root of 
the clover plant and are able to seize upon free nitrogen 
and bring it into combination. Thus the growth of clover 
and other leguminous plants enriches the land and adds 
to the world’s stock of combined nitrogen, indeed 
it is probably through the agency of such lowly organ- 
isms that we come to have any capital stock of combined 
nitrogen at all. But though agricultural science is very 
much concerning itself with the better utilisation and im- 
provement of these particular bacteria, we are not likely 
to become independent of fertiliser nitrogen, hence efforts 
are being made to bring the atmosphere into play in 
more direct ways. Two processes at present seem to 
be on the brink of success, both of them being electrical 
and dependent upon cheap water-power for their com- 
mercial success. At bottom the principle of both is the 
same—by the electric current you can concentrate an 
immense flow of energy into a small space, enough in 
this case to overcome the chemical inertia of free 
nitrogen and drive it into combination. By one method 
the substance calcium carbide, with which we are 
familiar in our bicycle lamps, forms a kind of inter- 
mediary ; this substance is made by directing a great 
electric current upon a mixture of chalk and coal, and if 
at the moment of its formation the nitrogen gas of the 
atmosphere is also allowed to play upon the mixture, it 
is swept into the combination. The resulting body, 
calcium cyanamide as it is termed, gives off ammonia 
in contact with water and can so be applied to the land 
as 2 manure ; its manufacture has already passed the 
experimental stage and the first field trials of its value 
as a manure in this country are being made at Rotham- 
sted on the current crops. 

The second process is one indicated by Sir William 
Crookes six years ago and consists merely in using the 
electric current to make the nitrogen and oxygen of the 
atmosphere burn together until they reach the state of 
nitric acid. On the theoretical side the process is 
simple enough, the working difficulties now appear to 
have been overcome and one of the great companies 
which draw their power for generating electricity from 
Niagara is preparing to put on the market a crude 
nitrate of soda thus manufactured from the nitrogen of 
the atmosphere. Not only are we thus able to repair 
the wastage of combined nitrogen that was going on 
but we are promised it far more cheaply than it has 
been obtainable from other sources. At the present 
time combined nitrogen costs the farmer about seven- 
pence a pound in whatever form he buys it. Advo- 
cates of both electrical methods declare they can produce 
at half that price with profit. If so we do not hesitate 
to say it will mean a sensible cheapening of food of all 
kinds the world over, it will also mean a particular 
boon to the British farmer. For our farmers have, by 
growing big crops with the aid of fertilisers and high 
cultivation, to meet competition of unlimited areas of 
cheap land on which a very low rate of production is 
attained. The obstacle to an indefinite increase on 
present lines lies in the well-known law of diminishing 


returns ; each successive addition of manure produces a | 


smaller increase of crop and eventually becomes unpro- 
fitable. But lower the cost of the manure and the 
limiting point of profitable production is correspondingly 
raised; the average crop of English wheat is about 
30 bushels per acre; given combined nitrogen at 3d. to 
4d. a pound it would creep up to 40 bushels per acre 
without any greater cost to the farmer. This is always 
provided, however, that our men are able to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity that will be before them. 
From the agricultural point of view, Britain is more 
dependent upon the advance of science and the spread 
of knowledge than any other nation, yet our organisa- 
tion for both research and the education of our farmers 
is still rudimentary. 


OPINIONS OF IGNORANCE. 
pe VERY man is entitled to his own opinion. So runs 
the well-known saying which with many people 
has the air of immediate, intuitive, absolute truth. 


The right claimed is not founded on any competence in 
knowledge to form the opinion. 


It is a simple asser- | 


tain any opinion good, bad or indifferent on any subject 
which happens to have attracted the person suft- 
ciently to suggest any ideas at all to him. If he is 
greatly interested in it, his determination to assert an 
opinion of his own irrespective of his ignorance, which 
may on his own admission be of the profoundest, attains 
its maximum. It is in matters connected with religion 
that this human trait perhaps comes out most com- 
pletely. Nothing is more common than to hear persons 
confess the most absolute lack of acquaintance with the 
theological doctrines of rival Churches, indeed to boast 
of it and assume a virtue for it, and yet in the same breath 
enunciate a whole body of dogma with the most posi- 
tive assurance, and work themselves into an apoplectic 
condition at any hint of contradiction. That is surely 
curious. The careless Gallio who ‘‘cares for none of 
these things”, or the sceptical Pilate is intelligible ; but 
the Gallio or Pilate with the zeal of a Saul strikes one 
as aremarkable phenomenon. He cannot suppose his 
opinion has any value; nor does he claim that it has. 
But it is his opinion and the violent enunciation of it in 
itself seems to afford him relief—psychological and 
physiological. He has a right and he has asserted it ; 
and the question of whether he knows anything of 
what he is talking about has nothing to do with the 
matter. Some religious controversialists who are not 
so obviously inconsistent illustrate none the less the 
extreme disproportion that their zeal and opinionative- 
ness bear to their knowledge. Not long ago—the case 
was reported in the newspapers—two disputants hac 
chosen for a topic the office and functions of the Holy 
Spirit. At a crisis of the discussion one of them 
emphasised his opinion with a poker and broke the 
skull of the other disputant. More recently one man 
stabbed another, and the explanation was—religious 
differences at the establishment where the two men 
worked. We should undoubtedly not be doing the 
men in these two cases an injustice in supposing that 
they would not claim a degree of knowledge on 
the subject of their disputes proportional to the 
vigour with which they expressed their opinions. 
**Most ignorant of what he’s most assured” is an apt 
description of many people’s opinions on the subjects 
where knowledge is least possible. The interest of Mr. 
Balfour’s book ‘‘ The Foundations of Belief” consists 
in a demonstration that in most of the matters on which 
we hold strong opinions these opinions are the products 
of reliance on some kind of authority or are forms of 
prejudice, which have very little to do with actual know- 
ledge. There is nothing with which the ordinary man 
is less familiar than with speculations of a metaphysica! 
kind; nothing he is less capable of fitting into the 
framework of his general knowledge. In spite of Mr. 
Haldane and his ‘* Pathway to Reality”, he will continue 
to believe that everything is as Mr. Haldane and all 
the other philosophers are never weary of declaring 
that it is not: and yet he has often gone to the stake 
as voucher for ideas which were essentially metaphysical 
but had in some way or another become associated with 
his emotions. The explanation of course is to be found 
in the fact that man’s nature is fundamentally more 
emotional than it is rational. It is not unusual to find 
conceited people who are arrogant and offensively 


_ assertive simply through ignorance and because they 


do not know enough to know that they do not know. 
Most people are sufficiently modest and conscious 
of their limitations on many subjects, and they have 
the good sense to refrain from putting themselves 
forward as judges or critics. Yet it by no means 
follows from this laudable modesty that they are better 
acquainted with a number of subjects on which they 
claim the right to hold opinions and to express them. 
Their incompetence is not less, but they do not realise it 
owing to the practical compulsion that is put upon them 
to deal with these subjects, however limited their know- 
ledge may be. The art of bringing up a family, for 
example, when one considers the extraordinary number 
of intellectual physical moral and social issues the 
education and training of children involve, is surely 
one of the most complex of all arts. But because 
everybody does or may enter on it without any technical 
training, most of us consider ourselves as well qualified 
as need be for practising it or criticising the practice of 


tion of the rights of man to have and doggedly to main- ; all other patres and matres familias. The most ignorant 
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parents are well known to be the most confident of the 
rightness of their treatment of children, though it results 
in the sacrifice of hecatombs of infant lives. ‘‘1 ought 
to know about children: I have buried eight of my 
own” is a fairly good example of the tenacity with 
which views can be held on subjects about which there 
is total ignorance. The confidence is not due to the 
ignorance but to the way in which the emotions are 
interwoven with the subject matter itself. It may be 
said that the elderly spinster or bachelor often holds 
equally strong views on domesticities of which she or he 
must be ignorant; and we have the satirical proverb 
that an old bachelor’s and an old maid’s children 
are always the best reared. If we take the 
satire as coming near the truth, we have another 
excellent illustration of the manner in which people 
form the strongest opinions not upon knowledge 
but at the bidding of their emotional nature. Certainly, 
if you conceive the possibility of an elderly spinster or 
bachelor, who never by any chance had could or would 
have any interest in any family life at all, they would be as 
diffident of criticism of the domestic art as of any other 
mysterious craft with which they were unacquainted. It 
seems therefore to be always on the most difficult subjects 
that can occupy the mind that almost everybody feels at 
liberty to enounce strongly formed and jealously main- 
tained opinions. 
amples. All these have a technical side it is true on 
which ignorance may be confessed ; but it is curious that 
in so many other arts where the technical side has not 
been studied there should be so much more modesty in 
refraining from forming judgments. In art the 
expert though they may be sufficiently sensitive toa 
certain power which arouses their emotions would not 
for that reason imagine themselves competent to ex- 
patiate on the artistic merits of the work. The technical 
side subdues them into silence. It is so with 
many other things, law or medicine say. Essentially 
it cannot be said that a purely conventional art like law, 
whose systems vary according to nationality and 
locality and are entirely the creation of man himself, is so 
difficult as some of the questions we have mentioned on 
which men express themselves without reservation. 
But it is unfamiliar, and is therefore regarded with a 
kind of reverence; whilst the familiarity with far 
greater objects of inquiry which man cannot escape 
from as he lives from day to day produces that kind of 
acquaintance with them which feels speciously like 
knowledge, and therefore can be readily translated 
into words. Medicine lies on a sort of borderland. 
Being connected as it is so much more closely with 
intimate mysteries, the soul, the mind, the body all 
interlaced in consciousness, it comes home, as we may 
say, to us in a way in which law does not. Here again, 
however, how infinitely more difficult any problem of 
medicine is than one of law-—-even a problem of 
digestion. Yet most people, while treating the technical 
side of medicine, its systemising and its terminology, 
with the gravest respect, form theories of themselves, 
involving much more profound medical knowledge than 
these technicalities. They are not aware how mys- 
terious the world is into which they are entering, 
and they are consequently free to theorise on symptoms 
and feelings with all the facility of ignorance. It is 
the natural result of such temerity that wherever any 
Science or art may be handled by the unlearned without 
the intervention of technicalities they are particularly 
liable to be imposed upon by pretenders. They listen 
readily to opinions as ignorant as their own, and, the 
language being familiar, they suppose the facts easy 
and themselves competent judges of them. Perhaps it 
may be said that there is nothing that dupes in religion, 
politics, medicine, or what not, love more than scraps 
of a technical jargon. That is so; it is part of that 
reverence for technicalities, coexistent with ignorance 
of realities, of which we have been speaking, and which 
the quack employs to his own advantage. 


OF GASTROLOGY. 
HE age of the Grand Monarch was probably the 


zenith of the gastronomic as it was of nearly | 


every other art. Gone are the days of groaning boards, of 
oxen roasted whole, of barons of beef, of peacocks 


Religion, politics, metaphysics are ex- | 


in- | 


served in their feathers, and all other the outward and 
visible signs of boundless hospitality. Gone too, dis- 
pelled perhaps by the cold glare of rising temperance, 
are the gleaming postprandial mahogany, the merry 
carouses whereby our ancestors proclaimed themselves 
whole-hoggers. Some talk of a renascence ; we hear 
once more of cooks who are artists and command 
salaries which would be grudged to ambassadors. 
Under the «gis of transpontine successors to the 
nabobs, there are Gargantuan repasts where profusion 
is mistaken for distinction and the modern Autolycus is 
measured by the amount of his addition. But the 
gratification of the palate is no longer regarded from 
the same serious, semi-religious point of view which 
prompted Vatel to commit suicide when he was dis- 
appointed in his provision of marée. ‘In his place”, 
a master-cook recently observed, ‘‘I should not have 
killed myself: I should have manufactured my marée 
from some other fish”. In a utilitarian age he was 
doubtless right and it is certain that a modern diner 
would never have detected the deception, but the remark 
emphasises the long interval between ancient beliefs 

| and modern superstitions. We have descended from 
gastronomy to gastrology. 

The fault must be ascribed to the decadence of public 
| taste. A generation undoubtedly eats the dinners it 
_ deserves. At the same time it would be unfair to 

deny that there has been gastronomic progress in 
many directions. The Crimean War introduced the 
Russian fashion of serving dishes off the table, 
thereby ministering to the comfort of the guests and 
the leisure of the host, though destroying much of 
the grandeur and voracious splendour of a meal. But 
from Russia there came also many countervailing 
refinements which have raised the art of the chef to a 
remarkable degree. The Russians, like the French of 
the seventeenth century, believe in quantity as well as 
quality, which is to say that they believe in variety. 
Dine at the Hermitage or the Slavianski Bazar amid 
white-robed waiters to the imposing strains of a 
. mechanical organ and you will not escape without par- 
taking of dishes as numerous as those at a civic feast. 
Why, the very zakuske which herald the repast are 
alone sufficient to satisfy a hungry man. And the 
excellence of every dish testifies to the versatility, to 
the delicacy, to the creative genius of Russian art. 

I mention this to emphasise the fact, too often 
forgotten, that French cookery is a misnomer when 
applied to what is really international cookery. The 
cuisine bourgeoise of most French departments is 
abominable and though in Brittany it retains many of 
the delights which, in company with religion and 
loyalty, have been inherited from the good old times, 
nothing can surpass the horrible messes of Provence, 
where great hunks of garlic protrude from every joint 
and the sauces are so high that no person of sentiment 
may remain at close quarters with them. Strangely 
enough, when we cross the Alps or the Pyrenees and 
| find ourselves confronted by frankly barbarous cookery, 
| we fare infinitely better. Pure oil is better than bad 

butter and a generous use of simple materials affords 
relief from the artifices of wretches whose incompetence 
is only surpassed by their ambition. Here too we 
must distinguish and I often wonder that Italian 
cookery has never been brought forward as a Par- 
ticularist argument. Mark the light hand of a Tuscan 
chef; learn his exquisite recipes that you may return 
as a missionary to your native kitchen ; digest all the 
luscious dishes which he sets before you at the 
humblest inn. Then hie you to the rude highlands 
of the Abruzzi, where the poverty of the peasantry 
and the fertility of their fields conspire to a lazy 
enjoyment of nature’s gifts in all innocence of 
every art, culinary or other. Here for generations 
a tellurian peasantry has shared Indian corn with its 
hogs, has swallowed huge sluggish coils of macaroni 
or been content to lie ragged in the sun gnawing the 
kindly fruits of the earth. Here are no materials for 
the inception of art and we might be hundreds of gene- 
rations as well as hundreds of miles away from the 
luxuries of Lombardy or the generous gourmandising 
of the Genoese. In Spain again we have other 
influences at work. Your puchero and your olla 
podrida are only civilised varieties of the diet of the 
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desert, and the basis of Iberian kitchencraft is no less 
Moorish than the architecture of the Alhambra or the 
towers of Toledo. At the outset you may be over- 
whelmed by the gorgeous richness of ingredients, by 
the lavish prodigality of lurid condiments, but soon you 
will learn to expect such Semitic splendour in your 
sauces ; all homely fare will inevitably appear insipid. 
An arrogant French chef once observed, with all the 
splendid self-satisfaction of a militant theologian, that 
good may be found in the kitchens of all countries. The 
indigenous dishes of Italy or Spain, the gulyas of the 
Magyar, the chorba of the Turk and the curries of India, 
he condescended to admit, were capable of providing 
inspirations even for a great master like himself. But, 
on the principle of lingua toscana in bocca romana, 
they required to be interpreted by a Frenchman. There 
is some truth in this, for a Frenchman, when he is not 
too chauvinist to learn from the foreigners whom he 
so heartily despises, possesses certain qualities, high 
or low according to your point of view, qualifying 
him for success in the art which I prefer to style 
international cookery. Few can vie with him in the 
preparation of a sauce, and he freely confesses that 
the saucemaker is the principal personage in the 
satisfaction of an epicure. Was it not Dr. Johnson 
who said that ‘‘the meat in the markets [of Paris] is 
such as would be sent to a gaol in England”? And Mr. 
Thrale justly observed that the cookery of the French 
was forced upon them by necessity ; for they could not 
eat their meat unless they added some taste to it. In 
other words, French viands were so nauseous that the 
most elaborate sauces were required to disguise them. 
This is perhaps unduly severe and may perhaps be 
served up in a politer form if we assert that a French- 
man is generally able to turn the least promising 
materials to the best advantage. 

In old days the great chefs ruled over the kitchens of 
the nobility and a free hand was given them for infinite 
extravagance, whereby (unless they were too greedy) 
they procured exotic materials to inspire the most 
marvellous confections. In the days of the nabobs 
profusion was developed with less regard to taste. 
In the present century, when homes have given place 
to flats, mansions, caravanserais, a different spirit is 
abroad. A banquet or a rout is given at an hostelry, 
and the purveyor aims at providing a minimum of value 
with a maximum of pretence at the highest price he can 
extort. In this he is aided by the obvious ignorance of 
average guests, who cannot distinguish a peach out of 
a Californian tin from the richest product of a hot-house, 
provided that it has been drenched in some sulphurous 
liqueur. He is also aided by the service ala Russe which 
enables him to ladle out scraps from a sideboard and 
smuggle away the remnants to be retailed at some 
other unsuspecting feast. He need not consider the 
delight of patrons who are here to-day and gone to- 
morrow, whose rare complaints are easily dismissed as 
the vapourings of ignorance or dyspepsia, and as easily 
forgotten in view of the bloated proportions of modern 
society. His immediate concern is with the pleasure 
of some sardonic company, which places dividends 
before artistic joy, which not only has no body to be 
kicked, no soul to be damned, but not even a palate 
to be gratified. What wonder that the old days of 
gastronomy have long since passed away when the 
groaning boards of our ancestors have been displaced 
by boards of directors and the fragrant perfumes of the 
kitchen have been overwhelmed by the reek of the 
filthy lucre. Olet! 

HERBERT VIVIAN, 


THE IONIDES COLLECTION AND THE 
BRADFORD EXHIBITION. 


[* the course of the evidence given before the 


Chantrey Committee these two collections were | 


mentioned for different reasons. The Ionides collection, 
opened to the public a day or two before, was brought 
up by one of the witnesses as supplying some of the 
rotorious gaps in the collection formed by the 
Council of the Academy (Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Legros, 
Fantin-Latour), as well as supplying us with examples 
of foreign artists like Degas, who might, according to 


one reading of the will, have figured in it. The Brad- 
ford Exhibition was mentioned by a foreign observer 
as giving a much fairer and fuller notion of the de- 
velopment and contemporary excellence of the English 
school than that same Chantrey Collection. The 
latter, the witness added, was responsible, to a large 
extent, for the low opinion held in many quarters 
on the Continent of what England has been doing in 
art. 

Now it is perfectly true, as Mr. Heseltine said, that 
since yesterday, if we take all the national collections 
into account, certain gaps are no longer absolute. It is 
part of our undeserved good fortune that when we have 
made no effort whatever to obtain the works of certain 
artists and schools, and the time for doing so seems to 
have passed, they fall into our lap from the sky. Thus. 
the almost total neglect, by the National Gallery, of 
French eighteenth-century painting was _ suddenly 
retrieved by the magnificent Wallace collection ; 
that and still more the Ionides collection do something, 
at least, to represent the equally neglected nine- 
teenth-century French painters. I refer to the point 
here to prevent a possible confusion of thought. At 
the long last it is probable that the nation will see the 
nineteenth century represented, inits collections in some- 
thing like due proportion ; the rubbish will get weeded 
out, and the great men tardily take their places. But 
this, when it happens, can in no sense excuse the artists 
who during twenty-eight years have steadily misrepre- 
sented the English school by their purchases, putting 
the little men in the front, and keeping the great men 
out. A collection like the Ionides is a judgment 
upon the Chantrey administrators, not an excuse for 
them. 

The moral, indeed, of these two collections is worth 
considering. On the one side we have the combined 
forces of the chief body of artists in the country ex- 
pressly engaged in forming a representative collection 
of modern English painting. On the other hand we 
have an individual collector of taste picking up during 
the same period pictures both ancient and modern, of all 
schools, and probably spending a very much smaller sum. 
in any one year than the Academy. What is the result? 
The individual of taste, not setting himself expressly 
to do so, has, as a matter of course, in the fragment of 
his collection devoted to English pictures, included just 
those great men that the Academy has excluded :— 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Legros, Fantin-Latour are all 
represented, as well as Watts—and not one of the 
Chantrey mediocrities has crept in. Could anything 
be more conclusive as to the respective merits, 
as purchasers, of a committee of exhibiting artists, 
favouring their own exhibition, and the single qualified 
man, disinterestedly surveying the field ? One hundred 
pounds a year expended by a qualified and disinterested 
buyer during the period in question would indubitably 
have provided a better collection than the Academy 
has bought for from £ 2,000 to £2,500 a year. 

I leave that point to consider the Ionides collection 
itself. It is an open secret that it was nearly lost to 
the nation because the authorities did not like to accept 
it on the testator’s terms. Whether the contemptible 
official feud against French art had anything to do 
with this I cannot say; the chief reason was pro- 
bably the dislike to keeping the collection together 
instead of breaking it up among the different 
schools. There is something, of course, to be 
said for this centralising and co-ordinating point of 
view, but there is a great deal also to be said for the 
pleasure of finding painters of different times and 
places in juxtaposition, instead of being stuck on pins. 
as examples of a school. The Salon Carré, the big 
room at the Wallace Gallery, and this little collection, 
that includes Italian, Dutch, French and English, are the 
really delightful places for an artist or lover of art to 
visit. It is impossible, however, to congratulate the 
Kensington authorities on their arrangement of the 
pictures within the Gallery. Two of the most interest- 
ing things, the splendid sketch by Delacroix for his 
‘* Barque of Don Juan” and the ‘‘ Robert le Diable” of 
Degas, are skied. Is this in deference to Sir Edward 
Poynter's belief that the greatest disciple of Ingres 
had never learned to draw? The gem of the col- 
lection, however, Millet’s ‘‘ Wood Sawyers”, is placed 
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where it should be,.in a centre. It is really extra- 
ordinary luck that we should obtain this picture, the 
finest of Millet’s muscular designs and one of the 
pictures of the century. There are one or two other 
Millets, a charming little Corot, and Diaz is well 
represented. Michel, Rousseau and Courbet are also 
present, but not in full force. The two Ingres are 
poor. This ‘‘Odalisque”, which inspired a picture of 
Leighton’s, is not a conclusive design like the ex- 
traordinary one of the Louvre. Of the older French 
painters, the Lenain brothers are well represented, and 
Poussin. I have not space, at present, to deal 
with the other schools, or with the rich collection of 
drawings and prints. There is one artist, however, 
represented by a few drawings, on whom I wish to say 
a word ; Honoré Daumier. Unfortunately, there is no 
painting by him, so that he is still missing in all the 
collections, and since he is a rare painter, it becomes diffi- 
cult to fill the gap. At this moment, at Mr. Van 
Wisselingh’s gallery in Brook Street, in an exhibition 
otherwise interesting, that includes work by Messrs. 
Ricketts, Shannon and Conder, there are three of 
Daumier’s works. Two of them, the Don Quixote 
pictures, are of quite first-rate importance, and it would 
be impossible, so far as I know, to obtain any such 
examples at present in the market. I think an effort 
should be made to secure one of them, and I should be 
glad to hear from any lovers of art who would be pre- 
pared to help in this business. I can inform them 
privately of the sum required. 

I turn now to the loan exhibition at Bradford in the 
new Cartwright Memorial Gallery. I have referred to 
the high compliment it drew from a representative 
German connoisseur, Count Kessler, who has interested 
himself lately in making the modern English school 
better known in his own country, by writing and pro- 
moting exhibitions. Certainly, from the catalogue 
before me, I gather that it is surprisingly different from 
the usual provincial autumn exhibitions. I do not 
speak of the retrospective part, going back to Hogarth, 
interesting as that is; for that part falls outside of the 
ordinary scheme of such collections. But the contem- 
porary part, instead of being a slavish imitation of the 
Academy exhibitions, is the result of real care in selection 
and catholicity of judgment. The Academy is not neg- 
lected. A point has been made of giving its best men an 


tests is wholly satisfactory. There is merely a differ- 
ence in convenience between using a handkerchief and 
rubbing your nose, as a dog or a cat does, against a 
wall. Many animals are addicted to borrowing, only, 
like men, not meaning to pay back again, they, unlike 
men, are honest and regard it as thieving. The test of 
speech fails, for animals, if they cannot talk, can com- 
municate with each other. My five cats for instance — 
but no: that is for another day. The test of architec- 
ture fails, for foxes have holes and the birds of the air 
have nests ; and even that pernicious monster the spider 
can construct fabrics that put to shame Galileo’s tower 
and the Great Wheel. I don’t know whether animals go 
in for poetry, the drama, painting and etching ; but as 
we have it on Lewis Carroll’s authority that eels study 
drawling, stretching and fainting in coils they probably 
do. In fine, I am driven to the conclusion that the 
only difference between the animal man and the other 
animals is that man has in the course of the ages 
become an adept in company-promoting and music. 
The thrush and the nightingale warble much as (I 
suspect) they did in the Garden of Eden; but our 
modern Jubals chant very differently from their great 
ancestor. Here, then, we have an excellent reason for 
studying music apart from any love we may have for 
the art. 

Mr. Hermann Smith in his ‘‘The World’s Earliest 
Music” (Reeves) seeks to trace how our modern music 
grew from the first crude caterwaulings of our forbears 
—or rather, having with immense industry gathered 
all there is, I suppose, to be known about the instru- 
ments and music of the young world, he devotes one 
all too brief chapter to the transition stage which led 
to music becoming the art as we know it. I confess 
to a very considerable ignorance, natural and 
acquired, of the ancient instruments ; but it seems to 
me that Mr. Smith has got as near the truth as a 
twentieth-century mortal can. In many cases the exact 
forms and dimensions of the instruments are matters 
for pure conjecture, and, excepting the cases where the 
old music has persisted to the present day, the tunes 
‘which amused, consoled or aroused the fiery passions of 


' the inhabitants of the earliest known world are and 


must always remain still more a matter for conjecture. 
Where the actual instruments are in existence one may 


accept Mr. Smith’s reasonings; when he relies on 


opportunity to exhibit, and others, who are not the best, | 
have not been excluded. But other societies also have | 


been considered, and the result is that men old and young 
outside of the Academy take their proper place along- 
side of those others. A special and very welcome 
feature is the space given to drawings and various 
forms of artist-engraving. This exhibition is one more 
symptom that the tyranny of the Academicians is break- 
ing down. The Chantrey collection, which they put 
forward as representing English art, has been 
shown to represent only themselves. Their exclu- 
sive control of international exhibitions has 
broken down at St. Louis, with the most bene- 
ficial results. Their hold upon the provinces is 
crumbling. The Bradford Exhibition follows upon a 
similar one at Wolverhampton. 
autumn, a gallery will be specially devoted to the work 


been | 


pictures and sculptures one cannot but be a trifle doubt- 
ful. The painter tribe, where there is an opportunity 
of testing it, is not and never has been very exact in 
its representations of musical machines. It is true that 
a few pictures painted in and after the fifteenth century 
are surprisingly accurate and Mr. Dolmetsch, for 
one, has profited by them; but the very fact that 
these surprise us shows how little reliance is to be 
placed on the rest. You cannot induce a painter to 
draw an organ on which it would be possible to play 
a Bach fugue; and though in such masterpieces of 
sentimentality as ‘‘Her Mother’s Voice” something 
resembling a grand piano is achieved, most of the 


| pianos I have seen in pictures and book and magazine 


At Manchester, this | 


illustrations would require a system of fingering yet to 
be devised. When our civilisation has passed away 


' and the glories of Queen’s Hall are unremembered, and 


of the New English Art Club. The Scottish galleries | 


have long been independent. How long will it be be- 
fore we see an exhibition in London in which the 
worthy artists of the Academy and of the independent 
societies may be seen side by side? Bradford points 
the way, and the Corporation on one side and 
Mr. Rothenstein and his helpers on the Committee of 


Selection on the other, are to be congratulated on what | r oS a 
_and what not, copying from their wall-paintings, but 


they have done. 
D. S. MacCo.t. 


THE BEGINNING AND END OF MUSIC. 


M ANY endeavours have been made to define clearly 

the line of demarcation between man and the 
So-called lower animals. 
running into debt, that he carries a handkerchief and 
Wipes his nose with it, that he can read and write and 
edit newspapers—these and many other facts have been 
taken as indications of man’s superiority. None of the 


the instruments we play on have crumbled into dust, I 
can imagine the spectacled archeologists of that far-off 
time endeavouring to construct an organ or a piano from 


_a drawing chance has preserved for them. Doubtless 
they will make something which will yield music of a 


sort; but I doubt very much whether we should re- 


_ cognise the music as ours. And so in the case of many 


of the bygone peoples : we may make flutes and harps 


we can never be sure that we have got the true things. 
All is hazy speculation; and whatever hypotheses we 
may form, there is no means of ascertaining how far 
they are right and how far wrong. 

And haziness is made doubly hazy, vagueness doubly 


' vague, by our uncertainty as to the music of the elder 
world. Hardly any has been handed on to us, and 


That he has a talent for | 


| 


what we have we cannot read accurately, and what we 
can read in a fashion our ears refuse to accept as music. 
Not by any effort to dissociate myself from the 
present and the music of the present can I hear that 
Hymn to Apollo, about which there was so much fuss a 
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few years ago, as other than modern music perverted 
and out of tune. I remember trying hard one hot sum- 
mer afternoon in S. James’ Hall to fancy myself an 
ancient Greek without any clothes on and without any 
modern ideas of tonality and sense of modern scales. 
It was all to no purpose: simply I heard a succession 
of notes nearly enough alike to our music to sound 
disagreeably unmusical. Of course strange noises 
have passed and in places still pass for music ; 
yet I doubt whether any old Greek would recognise the 
Hymn to Apollo as we read it. Still, one never knows. 
it is certain that they liked things that are horribly dis- 
cordant to us. It is not necessary to go back so far as 
the Greeks : the musicians of the middle ages regarded 
an accompaniment of fourths and fifths as sublimely 
beautiful. When the ancient music of a country 
survives to this day we can get a lesson that ought to 
make us very careful ere we believe, as Mr. Hermann 
Smith believes, that one can deduce the nature of the 
music from the instruments on which it was played. 1, 
for instance, once had an opportunity of trying some 
Egyptian instruments and succeeded in drawing forth 
sundry unpleasant sounds. But at the last Paris Exhibi- 
tion there was an Egyptian opera and the music— 
played, I suppose, in the traditional way-—was very 
different from all I had dreamed. A grand operatic 
finale in particular was most amazing. At first I heard 
nothing but a confused din, and it was only very 
gradually that I realised that the music—if it could be 
called music—was in genuine parts. Such an uproar 
I have never heard—not even when Covent Garden has 
done its worst with a Wagner chorus ; yet I suppose it 
gave pleasure to native Egyptians accustomed to 
it all their lives. My point, however, is that no Euro- 
pean could have deduced such music from a knowledge 
of the instruments ; and I am suspicious as to a good 
deal that Mr. Smith says. But his book, if a trifle 
garrulous, is full of suggestion, and will be read with 
pleasure not only by music-lovers but also by those 
who care to learn how man came to separate himself 
by music from the other animals. 


| in doing a little thinking. 


employment of large ones. A guitar or mandolin on 
a lake makes a far more penetrating sound than a 
grand piano—as will have been noticed by everyone 
who nas heard the piano played on a passing steam. 
launch. 

If we have lost the old delight in simple tune—so that 
an unaccompanied melody like that for the cor anglais 
in Tristan comes to us asa novelty —we have gained 
much. While unwilling to speak disrespectfully of the 
Egyptians, the Chinese, the Hindustanis and the 
Japanese—and each nation claims to have the most 


beautiful music in existence—! cannot resist the 
temptation to say that they lie. Such music as 
theirs cannot contain what ours does. It pleases 


them because so far as music is concerned they remain 
children finding pleasure in simple sensuous effects. 
That their scales are horrible to my ear does not greatly 
matter: in the course of a thousand years or so I dare 
say I should grow accustomed to them ; and the main 
fact is that people do find pleasure in such music and 
that the music by reason of its structure or lack of 
structure cannot hold any serious content. Our highly 
elaborate music can and does. Every day it becomes 
more intricate, every day we try to express more 
difficult things. Where will it end? Must we have 
recourse to quarter-tones and eighths of tones? Not, 
I believe, for many a century. There are yet miracles 
to be worked with the twelve notes of our scale, and 
those who spend their time in working out its possi- 
bilities by means of long arithmetical calculations and 
prophesy that the end is near would be better employed 
There are not many great 
melodies in the world. A melody has to be written 
many hundreds or thousands of times and as it were 


_cast back again and again into the general melting 
| pot until the lucky man comes aiong and by an inspired 


In skipping lightly across the ages and over con- | 
_that than we can guess at the nature of the first 
| music ; but as yet there is no need for alarmed talk oi 


tinents we are struck by one fact. The instruments 
used in warm climates are all small compared with 
those of colder climates. 


The Eastern nations have no | 


organs with five keyboards and two hundred stops ; 


they do not even rise to the luxury of a grand piano. 
A simple pipe serves them, a harp with a few strings 
ravishes their senses. They have scarcely any har- 
mony. Mr. Smith speaks of the harmony of the 
ancients and rather vaguely suggests that though un- 
defined, not reduced to rule or indeed at all under- 
stood, it yet existed as the result of many players 
trying to play in unison and not quite succeeding. Now 


it is not very generous thus to disparage our ancestors | 


who cannot defend themselves, and since the human ear 
has not changed since history was first written there is 
no reason to suppose that the earliest musicians were 
more prone to get out of tune than is a good average 
violinist of to-day. Even if they did sometimes 
get a trifle off the note, it is incredible that any 
one of them should have got so far away as to pro- 
duce anything approaching what we call harmony. 
Of course the people of those days could put up with 
strange noises and even find them agreeable; but I 
doubt whether they could find much that was lovely 
and lovable in a number of performers unable to play 
in unison. They did not want harmony ; harmony is 
quite a modern invention and need. Harmony came 
with large bodies of singers, large instruments and 
above all large bodies of instrumentalists. Now I 
revert to the fact that in warm climates small instru- 
ments, incapable of producing harmonic effects, prevail 
and larger ones in cold climates. That is to say where 


people take their music out of doors they are content | 


to have it very simple ; whilst when it is heard indoors | 


the ear seems to grow greedier and greedier for more 
and ever more fulness of tone until we get the stupen- 
dous musical structures of Beethoven and Wagner and 
such instruments as the modern grand piano and organs 
that merely deafen you with their din. Those who like 
to listen to music in the open know quite well what 
they are about. Outside little is gained and much is 


lost by the multiplication of instruments or by the | 


touch gives it its final form. There is not a great 
theme in existence that has not had many feeble tore- 
runners. Some of Beethoven’s and Mozart's most 
marvellous melodies are only fragments of the scale 
transfigured by a divine touch. I am not the least 
anxious about the future. We can no more guess at 


exhausted resources. 
Joun F. RUNCIMAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IMMIGRATION—THE PRESENT 
POSITION. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—It will be remembered that the Royal Commis- 
sion on Alien Immigration was composed of seven 
members. Of these a majority of five, which consisted 
of the President, Lord James of Hereford—whose im- 
partiality is as far beyond question as his ability—Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton, Major W. Evans Gordon, M.P., Mr. 
Henry Norman, the Liberal member for South Wolver- 
hampton, and Mr. William Vallance, who has had an 
almost unrivalled experience of the actual conditions in 
East London, recommended the exclusion of certain 
classes of immigrants, who were undesirable either on 
account of their character or owing to the economic 
position of the districts in which they settle en masse. 
The Commission held forty-nine public sittings, and 
examined 175 witnesses, and its inquiry was of a most 
exhaustive character. It was hoped and expected that 
legislation would ensue as a consequence of the finding 
of the majority. The Government introduced a bill 
which closely followed their recommendations, and was 
generally approved in the House of Commons, as the 
division list on the second reading showed. It was 
wrecked in Committee by the obstructive tactics to 
which its opponents resorted. !f the bill had been 
carried, the work of the Immigration Reform Associa- 
tion would have been finished. But in the present 
circumstances a new situation has arisen. 

It is often supposed that the immigration problem 
is chiefly a question of criminality among aliens. This 
is by no means the case. The connexion of foreigners 
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with vice, especially of the worst kinds, is even more 
out of proportion to their numbers than their connexion 
with crime. The economic evils which result from the 
inflow of the resourceless constitute a difficulty of at 
least equal gravity. Facts published by a prominent 
Liberal paper showed that quite recently there were 
over a thousand applicants for a single vacancy for an 
unskilled labourer in London. The Royal Commission 
reported, without a dissentient, that ‘‘ the continuous 
stream of fresh arrivals [of aliens] produces a glut in 
the unskilled labour market”, and yet twelve steamers 
bring settlers from Eastern Europe, of whom forty per 
cent. are destitute when they reach the country, to the 
port of London alone every week. Alien male workers 
are trying to support a wife and family on seven 
shillings a week—the instance is not exceptional, but 
typical. Alien women are competing with native 
women workers on a wage of a shilling a week and 
space to sleep in. Already native sempstresses, as the 
last report of the Principal Lady Inspector of Factories 
shows, are making corsets at tenpence halfpenny the 
dozen pairs, and we have evidence that in this kind of 
work earnings have fallen fifty per cent. during the 
last few years. By means of systematised overcrowding 
aliens of the poorest class have dispossessed the native 
working population from a hundred and seven streets 
in six years in a single East End borough. 

In spite of these facts and of the conclusions of the 
Royal Commission a campaign has been organised 
against restrictive legislation, and it will be vigorously 
conducted. A prominent member of the Opposition in 
the Standing Committee on Law said that he and his 
colleagues would fight to the end against any measure 
which would exclude alien paupers. In these circum- 
stances the Immigration Reform Association seeks to 
continue, and if possible to extend, its work. Hitherto 
it has been almost entirely supported by members of 
the Committee and a few friends who have the subject 
at heart. Owing to the generosity of Mr. William J. 
Bull M.P., the Association has had office-room free of 
all charge from its foundation. The Secretary, originally 
appointed at a small salary, worked on half-pay for 
several months in order to lighten the burden of ex- 
penditure and the strictest economy has been and will 
be exercised in every particular. But funds are urgently 
needed, and it is hoped that those who are interested in 
this national question and who wish that the real facts 
should be known and information continuously collected, 
so that the case may be properly presented both inside 
and outside Parliament, will assist the Association. 
All subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. D. J. Morgan M.P. at 20 Bishopsgate Street 
Within E.C. 

Your obedient servants, 
Henry SETON Karr, 
D. J. Morcan, 
W. Evans Gorpon. 


“Ss. OMER.” 
To the Editor of the SatuRpAay REVIEW. 
Brighton, 8 August, 1904. 


Sir,—The letter from the Rev. John Gerard in 
the SaruRDAY Review of the 6th inst. requires a few 
words in reply. We all know that the spelling of 
names—of towns as well as of families—has some- 
what changed in the last two or three hundred years ; 
but I doubt whether any person at the present day 
would be found bold enough to talk of ‘*S. Omers”: 
anyhow I sincerely trust that no boy—in his interest— 
would write it thus in any examination paper. Such 
spelling would only do for Mrs. Malaprop or ‘‘ Mrs. 
Brown at the Play ”’. 

I would here remark that French towns with the 
prefix ‘‘Saint” are almost invariably without the 
final s—S. Cloud, S. Malo, S. Martin, S. Cyr, S. Etienne, 
S. Germain, S. Quentin, S. Pol, S. Valéry, &c. &c. 

Again, it is entirely incorrect to say that “ in 
English place-names which begin with ‘ Saint” the 
final s is invariably added.” Have we not S. Asaph, 
S. Austell, S. Lawrence, S. Rollox, S. Thomas, S. Peter, 


S. Mary Church, S. George, S. Osyth, and many others ? 
It is really if anything rather the other way. 

Anyhow, whatever may have been the spelling in 
former days, S. Omer will always be ‘* S. Omer ” all 
the world over, as | knew it personally sixty years 
ago. 

Yours very faithfully, 
B. HoTHam. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REvIEw. 


Homewood, Babington Road, Streatham, S.W. 
8 August, 1904. 

Sir,—Has Father Gerard never heard of Cornwall ? 
His St. Neots is evidently the Huntingdonshire one, as 
**down west” we have had Saints galore who have 
bequeathed ‘‘ place names” to towns, villages, and 
hamlets without ‘‘the invariable final s” which the 
Reverend Father says is characteristic of England. 
Witness—S. Austell, S. Blazey, S. Columb, S. Day, 
S. Ewe, S. Hilary, S. Just, S. Issey, S. Keyne, 
S. Teath, S. Veep, S. Veryan, S. Winnow, S. Wenn, 
and more than a dozen others I could name in the 
delectable duchy. 

Yours truly, 
RoBert BisHop. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
13 Buckland Terrace, Plymouth, 
9g August, 1904. 

S1r,—Father Gerard is in error when he states that 
in England place-names beginning with ‘* Saint” in- 
variably end ins. On Cruchley’s map of Cornwall I have 
found in a few minutes thirty-seven place-names with 
the prefix ‘‘ Saint” and without a final s._ 5S. Allen, 
S. Anthony, S. Austell, S. Brock, S. Breward, 
S. Buryan, S. Cleather, S. Cleer, S. Columb, 
S. Dominick, S. Erme, S. Ewe, S. Eval, S. Erth, 
S$. Enodock, S. Illogan, S. Issey, S. Juliot, S. Just, 
and S. Kevern are instances. In Cornwall the addi- 
tion of the possessive s does not appear to be the rule. 
In Devonshire we have S. Budeaux, S. Lawrence Clist, 
S. Marychurch, and Ottery S. Mary. In Somerset are 
Buckland S. Mary, Stoke S. Mary, Thorne S. Mar- 
garet. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. H. STEPHENSON. 


“CONSIDER THE CHILDREN.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 
The Wigwam, Wortham, Diss, 
7 August, 1904. 
S1r,—Though far less ‘‘ expert and knowing” than 
Mr. Burton, I can at least affirm that the sinister coin- 
cidence between infant insurance and infant dissolution 
was known to parish priests ‘‘in the ’seventies”’. It is, 
alas! unlikely that those who were children then and 
are parents now will have departed from the evil 
tradition bequeathed to them by those who were them- 
selves ‘* peiores avis”; they will hardly have escaped 
from becoming ‘‘ progenies vitiosior” by the attain- 
ment ‘‘of a fairer mind than to be butcher of an 
innocent child ”. 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully 
T. 


CHARITY VOTING REFORM. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
36 West Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
g August, 1904. 

S1r,—There has been a tendency of recent years to 
reform and modify the voting system, which is a modern 
invention unknown out of England, hardly out of 
London, and for about twenty-five years no charitable 
institution has adopted the voting system, and it is 
doubtful whether any new society will be founded in 
which it will be recognised. To these of the general 
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public to whom the subject is unknown, and to sup- 
porters of charity voting reform among your readers, 
it may be of interest to learn that in the Clergy 
Orphan Corporation Schools the voting system has 
been abolished—a step which was taken with the full 


approval of all the bishops; and since the abandon- | 
ment the children in the foundation have increased . 


and the mothers have been spared much trouble and 
expense in canvassing. In the Railway Benevolent 


Institution the system has been in abeyance for some | 


years, whilst in the Royal Agricultural Benevolent 
Institution modifications appear to have been made. 
In the Royal Institutfon for the Instruction of Deaf 


and Dumb Children, although the laws of the institu- | 


tion provide for the election of inmates by the votes of 
the governors, that system of admission has not been 
resorted to for at least fifteen years. An increasing 
number of subscribers also place their votes at the 
disposal of committees, as at the National Orphan 
Home, where the committee deal with the cases of 
applicants on their merits. Subscriptions are invited 

to help carry out the work of charity voting reform. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 

W. H. SturGeEs, 

Secretary Charity Voting Reform Association. 


A COLONIAL CONSULTATION. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
11 August. 


Sir,—Your article in last week’s SATURDAY REVIEW 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed conference suggests 
that Mr. Chamberlain must be perfectly confident the 
colonies would agree to a preferential arrangement or 
he would not have invited the Premier to take a step 
which might merely prejudice the whole tariff reform 
case. But does it not rather appear that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s suggestion was made on the spur of the 
moment ? There is nothing either in his speech in the 
House of Commons or in any of his public utterances 
to warrant the belief that he had really thought the 
matter out. 

On the contrary, there was much in his previous 
speeches to suggest that his views were all the 
other way. In the beginning he said the colonies had 
made an offer—an offer which of course is disputed by 
his opponents—and that he was anxious to educate 
public opinion at home on the question of preferential 
tariffs before taking any further steps with regard to 
the colonies. When he was met with the argument 
that the colonies would never enter into any arrangement 
limiting their future fiscal liberty, he said that all he 
wanted was the support of Great Britain and with a 
mandate from the Mother-country in his pocket he 
would desire nothing more than to be sent on a tour 
round the Empire to negotiate with the leading colonies. 

That seems to me to be a position entirely the reverse 
of that which Mr. Chamberlain now assumes. Instead 
of inviting the colonies tocome to England he proposed 
to go to the colonies. | think his first view was the 
wiser and better, and that there is really a good deal to 
be said for the argument that it is merely toying with a 
great question to ask colonial statesmen to come 
to London to discuss terms which may be repu- 
diated at the very next general election. It is 
unfortunate, in my opinion at least, that Mr. Chamber- 
lain for once should have played into the hands 
of an indeterminate Imperialist like Lord Rosebery. 
Mr. Watson, the Labour Premier of Australia, has 
adopted an attitude on this question which is entirely 
in keeping with Lord Rosebery’s—another regrettable 
advantage to the anti-reform side. 

When Mr. Chamberlain reflects on Mr. Balfour’s 
refusal to call the conference I think he will agree that 
it is for the best. It would have been premature, and 
might have played havoc with the greatest imperial 
problem of our time. Mr. Chamberlain must not lose 
patience : he is doing a great educative work and must 
not force a pace which, as he has already confessed, he 
considers remarkable. Yours, 

OBSERVER. 


REVIEWS, 


THE OXFORD HORACE WALPOLE. 


‘The Letters of Horace Walpole.” Edited by Mrs, 
Paget Toynbee. Vols. V.-VIII. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 1904. 6s. net each. 


RS. TOYNBEE'S edition of ‘‘ Walpole’s Letters” 

progresses with commendable rapidity, and this 
second instalment of four volumes confirms the favour- 
able impression made by the first. The printing of 
the text and the statistical table of contents continue 
to be admirably executed and the editor’s work main- 
tains the same high standard as that commented on in 
| the Sarurpay Review of 5 March. A careful collation 
of the new text with that of Cunningham would reveal 
by accumulated details how much exact historical 
scholarship owes to the punctilious care of the editor ; 
her notes show the same notable desire for self- 
restraint, brevity, accuracy and lucidity ; indeed at 
times they might be pronounced almost too brief were 
it not for the fact that Mrs. Toynbee justifiably aims 
not at commenting on but simply explaining the 
personal references in her author, and these succinct 
epitomes furnish of themselves a very pretty comment 
on the extraordinary number of individuals, important, 
mediocre, and worthless, unforgetable, forgotten and 
unknown who stalk across or lurk in the reader's 
path as he makes his pilgrimage through these re- 
markable pages. The photogravure reproductions too 
are very welcome and we wish we could have more of 
them ; for, as Carlyle was never tired of maintaining, 
there is no more searching or vivifying commentary on 
the value of an historical document which judges of men 
and women and their motives than a contemporary 
portrait of these very men and women. 

Turning now to the subject matter we may note that 
these four volumes contain eighty-six letters not to be 
found in Cunningham and that twenty-five of these are 
printed for the first time and are therefore absolutely 
new to thé public. In both the eighty-six and the 
twenty-five are some very interesting letters, particularly 
those to his fine friend George Selwyn whose witticisms 
he loves to record to his other correspondents, those to 
Lady Mary Coke (reprinted from the Letters and 
Journals of that lady) and those to Miss Anne Pitt 
(recovered from the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion’s Reports), for Walpole when writing to women 
invariably reveals himself with delightful naiveté, as 
those who have studied the letters to Lady Hervey 
know to their advantage ; ‘‘there is a douceur in the 
society of the women of fashion that captivates me” he 
confesses. Amongst the hitherto unpublished must 
be especially noted three to Lord Hardwicke, rour to 
Sir H. Mann, two to the Duke of Newcastle, which 
Walpole doubtless wrote with his naughty tongue in 
his withered cheek, considering what he has said else- 
where of his intriguing and pettifogging grace, anda 
little group in French, to the Contessa Reni, to the 
wonderful Madame du Deffand, ‘‘ my dear old woman” 
as he calls her, to her equally wonderful and aged friend 
the President Hénault, to the Comtesse de Forcalquier, 
and the Duchesses de Choiseul and d’Aiguillon. These 
are fruits of his visits to Paris which furnish a good 
many chatty letters ; Walpole could venture on French 
to these noble ladies, though to Voltaire he writes in 
his most formal and correct English ; he would have 
been a bold English scribe to approach the literary 
dictator of Europe in 1768 even in French that was 
gallant and polished enough for a duchess or a Presi- 
dent of Parlement. The President Hénault, Madame 
du Deffand and the Duchesses de Choiseul and 
d’Aiguillon are figures who require no biographies in 
small print, but we could wish Mrs. Toynbee had 
supplemented Walpole’s brief epitome of the past and 
future of the Contessa Reni and the Comtesse de For- 
calquier. Is it that nothing is discoverable, or is the 
information withheld till vol. xvi. ? 

These four volumes broadly cover the first fourteen 
years of the reign of George III. and though their 
interest differs essentially from that of the preceding 
instalment it is not less important and stimulating. 
_ True we miss the touches of freshness, innocent of self- 
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consciousness, which make the early letters particularly 
piquant, for in 1761 
‘‘ arrived” as a letter-writer and try as he will he 
cannot quite forget that posterity, not to speak of 
his own day, will insist on peeping over his shoulder 
as he sits in his slippers (for his feet so often ‘‘ are 
piteously tender”) to jot down his epistolary gazette. 
He is an author of fame and distinction now, the 
Mecenas of Strawberry Hill, an amateur of the arts by 
profession and practice; he has definitely abandoned 
the career of politics for the task of becoming its unique 
chronicler (‘‘ determined to meddle in the scuffles of no 
green room ” are his words) ; he is older too, and more 
battered in heart and body ; hence his judgments are 
more mature and he has lived through the Titanic 
struggle of the Seven Years’ War. The atmosphere 
and the outlook on life we feel have changed and are 
changing ; if his gout gets steadily worse his gallant, 
incorrigible loyalty to the Whiggism in which he was 
born, and in which he knew (and says so repeatedly) 
he would die, remains as gallant and incorrigible as 
ever. Canning believed that he had buried his political 
creed in the grave of his master William Pitt, and it 
would be an interesting study in the evolution of a 
man’s psychology and of political ideas in the eighteenth 
century to trace at length the influence of Sir Robert’s 
creed on the creed of his equally famous son, and to 
compare the process and the results with those of the 
mental history of another great apostle of Whiggism— 
Burke. Nor would it be difficult to show that in the 
main elements of the faith which made Sir Robert the 
protagonist par excellence of the robust and vivifying 
‘Revolution Whigs” we can identify the faith which 
was bread and water, the breath of life and the hope of 
the future for Horace Walpole—in a word that he had 
buried his creed in the grave of Great Britain’s ‘first 
Prime Minister”. Of course he did not knowit. Wesee 
it when we read the letters continuously and ponder on 
the writing between the lines say between 1757-1761, 
when Chatham’s genius had burst the bonds of a 
Whiggism that had outlasted its generation, from 
1761-1775 when a new Toryism had come to the 
birth, when Great Britain after a brief and glorious 
experience of an heroic age was cajoled into a long and 
bitter experience of personal monarchy inspired by 
useful ideas which it had the character but which it 
had neither the brains nor the men to carry out. 


Horace has unquestionably | 


Horace Walpole could see as we can see now that | 
claret till four in the morning, the loo table, mistresses | 


and White’s were as bad a school of statesmanship as 
riband-hunting at Windsor, cowardice at Minden or a 
membership in the noble fraternity of Medmenham, for 
Horace supped and rubbed shoulders with the age of 
Grafton, Rockingham, Sandwich, my Lord Temple, 
George Selwyn, and North as he had with the age of 
Pulteney, Chesterfield, Newcastle and Henry Fox. 
But if his atmosphere and outlook on life are changing 
and have changed, the letter-writer remains the same 
incomparable social and political diarist. Gout (and 
what a pitiable and increasing amount of it there is in 
his pages !), the iniquities of prerogative, general war- 
rants, the errings of the blood-royal, the sleepless self- 
seeking of Bute and the Grenville and Bedford groups, 
the mysterious eclipse of Chatham, cannot dull his pen; 
they only add the requisite touch of piquancy to his 
affected cynicism, to his sarcasms, to his unquenchable 
itching (despite all his avowals to the contrary) to know 
who has been entertaining whom and where, who is 
dead and what he or she have left and why, who is 
** breeding ” or marrying, who is running off the rails 
and with whom. He is the same unique combination 
of the modern interviewer (without his vulgarity, unless 
curiosity be vulgar) and the eighteenth-century Greville, 
the anticipator of the society journalist without his 
snobbery and falsehoods, the collector who posed as a 
dilettante but was angry when the profession was taken 
in earnest, the animal-loving egoist as profoundly 
interested in the weather and above all his own mental 
and physical symptoms as Laud was in the drops of 
blood that fell from his nose, and an egoist with a 
truly enviable power of touching in a vignette as 
pleasing to himself as it was to his correspondents and 
to us to-day. We open the volumes at random: Horace 


preach. ‘‘ There was a Scotch Countess of Buchan”, 
he remarks ‘‘ who is carrying a pure rosy vulgar face 
to heaven, and who asked Miss Rich if that (i.e. Horace, 
moi qui vous parle) was the author of the poets”. 
Assuredly we shall not forget my Lady Buchan. We 
open the volume again and our eye lights on this: ‘I 
love to contradict myself as fast as I can when I have 
told you a lie, lest you should take me for a chamber- 
maid or Charles Townshend”: poor Charles! As 
if it was not enough to be damned to posterity as 
the author of a proposal which ended in the dis- 
memberment of an empire. But behind all these count- 
less lively criticisms lies much that is more valuable 
even than wit and a genius for letter-writing. To-day 
we know so much more than the world did when 
Cunningham made his collection. The Bedford Corre- 
spondence, Lord Holland’s Memoir in Lady Sarah 
Lennox’s Letters, Grafton’s Autobiography, the corre- 
spondence of George III. with Lord North, Rocking- 
ham’s Life and a dozen other memoirs—all bear on 
these memorable fifteen years of ministerial revolution, 
Patriot Kingship, Wilkes and the Middlesex election, 
Pitt’s inglorious mosaic of a second ministry, preroga- 
tive, privilege and the proletariate, but nowhere is the 
story told with more vivacity, insight, relevant irrele- 
vance and on the whole with more detachment than by 
Walpole. ‘‘ You must recollect”, he tells the Earl of 
Hertford in 1765, ‘‘that I understand this country 
pretty well—attend closely to what passes—have very 
good intelligence—and know the character of the 
actors thoroughly”. What better reason could be 
given more succinctly ? If you have the literary power 
of a De Sévigné, the sources of information of a 
Greville and have for your daily theme the secrets of a 
growing empire it is not surprising that a century later 
the press of a great University should think your 
letters worth sixteen volumes and an editor as competent 
as Mrs. Toynbee. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


Pseudo-Criticism.” By Sir Robert Anderson. London : 
Nisbet. 1904. 4s. 6d. 

‘‘Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies.” By 
A. H. Sayce. London: Religious Tract Society. 


1904. 25. 


ape of these attacks upon the Higher Criticism 

are delivered in defence of traditional views in the 
supposed interests of the Faith: both betray a signal 
misunderstanding of the positions assailed. If we 
could take Sir Robert Anderson as a representative of 
the devout believer who is gravely disturbed by the 
newer teaching, he would be worthy of all consideration ; 
his sincerity, indeed, cannot be doubted, but it is so 
disfigured by lack of knowledge and manners, his 
temper is so abusive, that he fails to enlist our sym- 
pathy. With Professor Sayce it is different; as a 
scholar he cught to know better; either he is wilfully 
blind to what the critics actually do maintain, or he will 
not take the trouble to find out. Criticism itself has 
nothing to fear from attacks of this kind ; but they may 
have a misleading effect upon popular opinion to the 
great hindrance of the truth, and it is worth while to 
look into them. To begin with, we repudiate the 
notion that the critical study of the Bible springs from 
hostility to the Faith, or is bent upon undermining 
belief in the supernatural. Criticism deals with the form 
of the revelation, it does not affect the fact. It ought to 
be clear by this time that loyalty to the Faith can be 
combined with a spirit of free inquiry, as the example 
of our leading scholars and theologians proves. More- 
over, the readers of this Review are well aware that 
it always gives a welcome to sound criticism, while 
at the same time its attitude is definitely Christian. We 
cannot put a stop to inquiry ; attempts to do so have 
notoriously failed; a Faith which will not allow its 
title-deeds to be examined is doomed to extinction. 
Critics, of course, are not infallible, and a protest 
against extravagances is sometimes necessary. Nor 
again are all their conclusions equally certain ; in many 
cases the data are insufficient to establish any secure 
results; but it is not fair to seize upon points which 


is at Bath and (of course) has been to hear Wesley | can only be put forward provisionally in order to 
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discredit all the rest. While there is, then, a large region 
of uncertainty where opinions may differ, there is also 
a solid centre of agreement from which the newer 
teaching is not likely to be dislodged. 

Sir Robert Anderson is possessed with the extra- 
ordinary idea that the critics are ** attacking ” or ‘* have 
a case against” the Pentateuch, Isaiah &c.; that they 
make it their effort ‘‘not to inquire whether Daniel is 
genuine, but to prove that it is a forgery”. To talk 
about ‘‘ forgeries” is nonsense. All criticism worthy 
of the name is constructive; it examines the sacred 
texts in order to find out what they contain, how they 
took shape, in what sense they are to be interpreted ; and 
the induction is slowly built up from the observed facts. 
Indirectly a certain amount of destruction accompanies 
the process ; what is destroyed is not the books, but 
Sir Robert Anderson's views about the books. The 
authorship, for instance, which is ascribed to them is 
largely traditional ; it is not claimed by the books them- 
selves ; we are nowhere told that Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch, or Samuel, or David, or Isaiah the books which 
bear their names. The critics simply attempt to explain 
the facts ; if Sir Robert Anderson has a better explanation 
to give, every sensible person will gladly accept it ; but 
the difficulty is, the traditional view does not account 
for the phenomena. An indictment is here brought 
against many of our scholars on the ground that they 
are clergymen of the Church of England who gave, at 
their ordination, a solemn affirmative to the question, 
**Do you unfeignedly believe all the canonical scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments?” They did 
nothing of the kind, as a reference to the Prayer-book 
might have shown. We cannot be thankful enough 
that the Church of England, while requiring her priests 
to be ‘‘persuaded that the Holy Scriptures contain 
sufficiently all doctrine required of necessity for eternal 
salvation’, commits them to no position inconsistent 
with faithful research and the advance of learning. To 
denounce English scholars because they owe so much 
to Germany is mere insular prejudice ; in biblical, as in 
other branches of science, there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free. It is some- 
times consoling to remember, in the din of ecclesiastical 
rivalries, that the modern study of the Bible is probably 
doing more, in a quiet way, for the unity of Christendom 
than many vaunted schemes. 

Both Sir Robert Anderson and Professor Sayce have 
‘* exploded ” the critical treatment of the Pentateuch to 
their own satisfaction. In the former's hands the ex- 
plosive is the Samaritan Bible, in the latter's it is the 
newly discovered Code of Hammurabi. According to 
the critics the Pentateuch reached its present form after 
the exile, about 450-400 B.c. ; it was at this period that 
the feud between the Jews and the Samaritans arose ; is 
it likely, asks Sir Robert, that the Samaritans would have 
adopted as their Scripture a book which originated at 
such a time? Now no critic has ever imagined or 
stated that the Pentateuch originated at this date ; 
what criticism maintains is that the long process of 
codification, embodying many ancient laws and institu- 
tions, came to a close after the exile; and when the 
renegade priest Manasseh migrated from Jerusalem 
about 430 B.c. to start the rival sanctuary at Samaria— 
if we may trust Josephus—he naturally brought with 
him, as part of his priestly equipment, the Jewish law 
in its complete form, and such, as a matter of fact, is 
the form ir which the Samaritans have it. Sir Robert 
is merely firing blank cartridges. Professor Sayce 
asserts that the Code of Hammurabi ‘‘ has for ever 
shattered the ‘critical’ theory which would put the 
Prophets before the Law”. The Code proves indeed 
that an elaborate legal system was developed in 
Babylonia at a remote age, and so far there is analogy 
for an early formulation of laws in Israel ; but the Code 
in no way settles the date of the Pentateuch. There is 
no evidence that the Babylonian law directly influenced 
the Jewish; certain principles, such as the laws of 
talio and ordeal, are common to both, but they are 
primitive principles shared by the whole Semitic race ; 
and while there is, within limits, some degree of 
resemblance in the matters which come up for legisla- 
tion, the differences between the two systems are 
strongly marked. The Babylonian Code in fact greatly 
strengthens the findings of the critics; for, like the 


Pentateuch, it was clearly not invented all at once, but 
grew up gradually from usage, and it shows, bylits 
standard and its range, how very late the Israelites 
were in arriving at anything like the stage of legis- 
lative development which had been reached by the 
Babylonians in the third millennium B.c. Nor has the 
Code ‘indirectly vindicated the historical character 
of the narrative of Genesis”. For even supposing that 
Hammurabi is the same person as Amraphel in 
Gen. xiv., which is not certain, the identification does 
not guarantee the literal accuracy of the history as 
there recorded. Professor Sayce’s treatment of 
Néldeke’s monograph on that chapter is most unfair 
and misleading. Nd6ldeke wrote (1869) before Assyri- 
ologists had identified some of the names of the kings 
and their countries ; he is careful to say ‘* our ignorance 
(of the kingdom of Ellasar) is no argument against the 


correctness of the narrative ’’, and subsequent discoveries. 


have upset none of his conclusions on the main issues, 
which, of course, Professor Sayce does not attempt to 
meet. To imagine that critics are the foes of archeology, 
and that archeology has * time after time disproved the 
most positive assertions of a sceptical criticism”, is 
pure illusion. Archzological evidence is either direct 
or indirect; where it is direct, as in the Assyrian 
accounts of the campaigns of Sargon and Sennacherib, 
it is conclusive; where it is indirect, it illustrates in a 
most valuable manner, but it does not do more than 
illustrate, the ideas and setting of the Hebrew records, 
as in the narratives of the Creation, the Deluge, Joseph 
in Egypt. Professor Sayce confounds this twofold 
character of the evidence in a way which is unpardon- 
able in a guide of popular opinion. The critics, like 
other scientific workers, may sometimes follow wander- 
ing lights; but to go back upon their methods is to 
deny the ordinary principles of historical and literary 
investigation. We do so at our peril, even if we have 
to part with some cherished opinions. An implicit con- 
fidence in all truth is a sure protection against either 
fear or disaster. 


LORD DALHOUSIE. 


‘** The Life of the Marquis of Dalhousie.””’ By Sir W. 
Lee-Warner. London: Macmillan. 1go04. 255. net. 


AS OT fare Lord Dalhousie died in 1860 the storm of 
feeling excited against him by the Mutiny had 
not yet worn itself out. With characteristic confidence 
in himself and the justice of his cause he directed by a 
codicil to his will that his papers, voluminous beyond 
belief, classified and arranged as surely no other states- 
man has ever marshalled the records of a lifetime, 
should not be made public for fifty years after his 
death. The trustees of this wonderful collection have 
anticipated the time by a few years, and placed the 
task of rewriting the life of Dalhousie in the capable 
hands of Sir W. Lee-Warner. No better selection 
could have been made. A biographer, if there is to 
be living force in his work, must believe in his subject. 
Sir William does. Indeed his loyal convictions some- 
times beguile him into an unconvincing defence where 
a more detached critic would have formulated a less 
tavourable judgment or left the reader to pronounce it. 
In spite of his qualities or by reason of them Dalhousie 
made mistakes —even serious ones. His acts as well 
as his policy at various times are open to question. 
His other biographers have not been slow to expose the 
weak points. Based on fuller information this latest 
chronicle helps to redress the balance. 

It must however be admitted that the records so 
long guarded have to a large extent fallen flat, like a 
once fine wine that has lain too long in the cellar. 
The matters they embody are not social scandals or 
secret political intrigues possessing a piquancy that 
age could not impair or rival publications forestall. 
They are matters of history, known to numbers, often 
preserved in other public and private records to which 
access was not forbidden or discussed by those who had 
borne a part in them. Sir W. Lee-Warner has there- 
fore no very startling disclosures to make. On some 
points, chiefly of a personal character, he is in a posi- 

_ tion to correct errors or misapprehensions which have 
| gained currency. For instance it has been believed 
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that the annexation\of the Panjab was effected under 
instructions from home and in accordance with the 
advice of John Lawrence, who saw that Dalhousie had 
made up his mind at all hazards to effect it sooner or 
later and cynically voted for sooner. His biographer 
can now show that John as well as Henry Lawrence 
was opposed to annexation and that the Governor- 
General carried through the measure on his own 
authority in disregard of instructions from England. 
No single episode in all this history perhaps more 
vividly and picturesquely displays the masterful cha- 
racter of the man than the story how standing alone 
against his advisers on the spot and his superiors at 
home he constrained by a bold coup such men as the 
two Lawrences and the leaders of the Sikhs to with- 
draw their opposition and actually sign away the 
sovereignty of the Panjab in obedience to his imperious 
mandate. Or again in the same connexion the new 
material corrects the error of Hunter who declared 
that Dalhousie vested the administration of the Panjab 
in a Board as being the most facile instrument by which 
he could retain the controlling power in his own hands. 
In reality he did not prefer a Board, but it was the 
form of government forced on him by previous events. 
Many another instance might be quoted where the 
Dalhousie papers decisively and finally place in their 
true aspect matters long the subject of controversy. 
An interesting chapter describes the Governor-General’s 
relation with that wayward and perverse genius, Sir 
<. Napier. It is not only a complete vindication of 
Dalhousie but affords a striking picture of two strangely 
diverse and noteworthy characters. Napier, gifted, 
soured, incurably wrong-headed, led by passion and 
pique into wrong judgments and false prophecies. 
Dalhousie, a cool, clear, dispassionate mind, detached 
from personal considerations, swayed only by a sense 
of duty, standing like a rock against which the other's 
fiery temper broke in froth and foam. 

But on the broad lines of Dalhousie’s character and 
administration history has already passed final de- 
cision on good and sufficient grounds ; and the decision 
on the whole is such as he himself would probably have 
accepted as just. Neither here nor heretofore have the 
records that have leaped to light brought any shame 
upon him. His difficulties are more fully disclosed, his 
motives more fully vindicated—the limitations on his 
wisdom more clearly revealed. But the verdict which 
ranks him in the essentials of a ruler among the greatest 
three English Governors remains unshaken. 

Though not called upon to alter the main lines of 
history Sir W. Lee-Warner has produced a work of 
distinction which must revive public interest in a great 
Englishman. He has avoided the error of attempting 
to write a history of India and interweave into it the 
story of Dalhousie’s life and work. He wisely credits 


his reader with rudimentary knowledge enough to | 


enable him to follow the narrative and, only where it is 
necessary, interposes an historical sketch, usually brief 
and luminous. Perhaps he overtaxes the possibilities 
of this method when he attempts a not very felicitous 
outline of the East India Company in three pages or a 
history of Oudh in twelve. A true biographer, he has 
striven both to develop the character and to record the 
actions of his hero. In his reasoned as well as eulogistic 
estimate of Dalhousie’s qualities and defects he par- 
ticularly resents the charge of want of imagination 
brought by Kaye. Without quarrelling over words it 
might have been more accurate to ascribe to him a 
want of sentiment or at least an imperfect recognition 
of the part sentiment and even sentimentality play in 
the affairs of the world. He could for instance find no 
reason for allowing the shadow of an Emperor to pass 
on his title to a still more shadowy heir. Foiled on this 
point by what he called ‘‘ the silly sentimentality” of 
the Court, Dalhousie arranged for the ultimate expul- 
sion of the heir from the palace at Delhi—a measure 
that bore crimson fruit. e founded a scheme of edu- 
¢ation which, ignoring the indigenous institutions and 
beliefs, forced a ready-made and exotic system of secular 
instruction on a community wholly unprepared for it. 
He passed the ‘‘ Emancipation Act” and initiated the 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act which offended the 
deepest sentiments of the people. We can find a con- 
firmatory instance of such error under a later Viceroy 


in the ill-judged Age of Consent Bill. Even the 
enthusiasm of the biographer does not conceal the cold 
and unsympathetic side of Dalhousie’s character as an 
administrator. 

Supreme self-reliance, overpowering sense of duty, 
and amazing gluttony for work, contributed to tempt 
Dalhousie into constant interference with his sub- 
ordinates in matters of detail as well as of policy—even 
when they were such men as the Lawrences, Phayre 
and Elliot. He had the instinct of a born commander 
in selecting his lieutenants but he lacked the rarer 
power of leaving them alone. In one curious little 
anecdote now told this superior confidence in himself 
approached perilously near to fussiness. When the 
Koh-i-Nur came into his hands he sewed it in a chamois 
leather belt which he wore day and night for weeks at 
great personal inconvenience. John Lawrence when 
he got the jewel had put it in his waistcoat pocket, 
straightway forgot all about it, and left his old body 
servant to rescue it from the washerman. 

The extent of Dalhousie’s activity is inconceivable. 
‘* He so relaid the foundations of Indian administration 
that upon them still rests the existing structure.” He 
extended widely the bounds of the empire and organised 
the new acquisitions. He initiated nearly every 
economic improvement, reformed the military system 
and modelled the foreign policy, foreseeing the menace 
and direction of the Russian advance. All this he did 
and much more, as faithfully set down. But his name 
remains after all associated in the public mind with two 
matters—Annexation and the Mutiny. These vast 
topics—too wide to discuss here—his last biographer 
treats with moderation if in a spirit of vindication. 
In his annexations Dalhousie was guided by expedi- 
ency and a strict interpretation of the rights of the 
paramount power, for what he believed to be the 
good of the country and the people. He fore- 
saw that these and his many measures of reform 
must hasten the inevitable conflict between the old 
and the new civilisations, but he did not therefore stay 
his hand. If he did not foresee the Mutiny—no one 
did—he at least recognised such a possibility. It isa 
peculiar disappointment to find that his papers contain 
no formulated defence against the charge that his acts 
had caused the outbreak. The materials collected by 
him for the purpose indicate one plea—that had his 
counsels and proposals been adopted in time the con- 
vulsion in which the Company expired and the new 
India of the Queen rose from its ashes could never have 
occurred. But time was against him, and like Hastings 
his bones lie not in the Abbey which should have 
received them but in a country churchyard among his 
own people, where filial piety has recorded the justifiable 
belief that his works will follow him. 


WOLFE’S GLORY. 


‘“‘The Fight for Canada.” By William Wood. 
London: Constable. 1904. 215. net. 


M Aor WILLIAM WOOD takes himself seriously 
i as an historian, and has been induced to write 
this new history of the fight for Canada because of 
the deficiencies of Parkman, Kingsford and Bradley. 
Mistakes there have been in plenty no doubt ; and in- 
adequacy of material has accounted for what appear 
to-day to be narrow views. No previous writer has 
attempted to teil the story of Quebec as illustrative of 
the real meaning of sea power; that was not an omis- 
sion but a shortcoming in Mr. A. G. Bradley's other- 
wise excellent handling of a subject which Major Wood 
characterises as of undying human interest. Parkman 
and Kingsford had not the advantage of Captain 
Mahan’s studies to assist them. Major Wood does 
not set out so much to be critical of his predecessors as 
to supplement their work. He has availed himself to 
the full of the original documents recently given to the 
world by Mr. A. G. Doughty, of Quebec, the result 
being that if he supplements with the one hand he sub- 
tracts with the other. He throws doubt for instance 
on the story of Wolfe’s recitation of Gray’s “ Elegy” 
as he floated up the river on the night of the final 
attack on Quebec. Probably no man who has given 
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serious thought to the subject ever believed that 
Wolfe said he would rather have been the author of 
the elegy than win the fight on the morrow morning. 
There is, however, a certain amount of evidence in 
favour of the story, and there is no need entirely to 
discard so romantic a touch. 

Quebec was one of the decisive battles of the world. 
It changed the course of history for two empires and 
by breaking up the over-sea dominion of France 
prepared the way for a disaster to the over-sea do- 
minion of Great Britain. 
prehensive sweep and gives what comes near to being 
a masterly presentment of ‘‘ Pitt’s Imperial War” 
Wolfe’s consummate victory” he says is immortal” 
—first, ‘‘ because it was based directly upon the British 
command of the sea, and hence both vitally important 
in itself and most far-reaching in its results”; next, 
‘*it was the culminating feat of arms in one of the 
greatest of imperial wars” ; and finally, ‘* it will serve 
to mark for ever three of the mightiest epochs of modern 
times—the death of Greater France, the coming of 


age of Greater Britain and the birth of the United | 
No young commander was ever set a bigger | 


States ”. 
task than was entrusted to Wolfe in the reduction of 
the natural fortress of North America, held by Montcalm, 
as resourceful and worthy a soldier as Wolfe himself. 
Wolfe however was assisted not only by British com- 
mand of the sea but by the stupidity and corruption of 
those on whom Montcalm had to depend. It is not 
easy even to imagine the nerve that was necessary to 
Wolfe's resolve to hazard everything on scaling the 
cliff at the point then called Anse-au-Foulon, now 
known as Wolfe’s Cove. He had suffered repulse in 
other directions ; he was ill; and he had at command 
for the purpose of the assault less than 5,000 men 
who would be opposed by an enemy in greater 
numbers in possession of one of the world’s strongholds. 
Major Wood disposes of one point which is of great 
interest to all who care to consider Wolfe as something 
more than a dare-devil: the conception of the whole 
affair was as much his as was the victory itself. He 
seized the heart of the situation, says Major Wood, 
entirely on his own initiative. An attempt has been 
made on the strength of personal papers recently pub- 
lished to give credit to Townshend for the strategy 
which ended in the battle and triumph on the heights of 
Abraham. Major Wood does not take note of this 
insidious effort to deflect the glory of the achieve- 
ment, but he affords an opportunity of understanding 
Townshend's character when he says that Townshend's 
appointment—not by Wolfe—marred the harmony of 
the personnel and that Townshend was over-critical of 
his superiors and suffered from family vanity. Major 
Wood regards him as the victim of ignorant and 
injudicious admirers, and that is the proper view to 
take of the pretensions advanced on his behalf. Quebec 
was Wolfe’s glory as surely as Plassey was Clive’s, 
Trafalgar Nelson's, or Waterloo Wellington's. 


FLATTERING UNCTION OR PHILOSOPHY ? 


‘*The Tree in the Midst.” By Greville Macdonald, 
M.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1904. 
10s, 6d. net. 


N OTHING is more remarkable in this age of science 
* than the readiness of large numbers of people, in 
the New and even in the Old World, to believe any- 
thing, however intellectually absurd, so only it be 
practically consolatory and helpful. The fact may be 
regretted or welcomed according to the point of view 
of the observer. But a fact it is, and one which seems 
to spring quite naturally from the general intellectual 
and spiritual conditions of our time. 


Major Wood takes a com- | 


the human spirit is impatient of their dissociation ; and 


rushing ahead of science, while no longer restrained 
by theology, erects for itself the most fantastic temples 
in a kind of no-man’s-land which science has not yet 
annexed, and from which theology has retired. Hence 
that extraordinary structure, raised by credulity and 
muddle on a slender basis of fact, which has invaded 
civilisation under the name of ‘‘ Christian Science”. 
And hence the many other confused competitors for the 
place of religion which untrained minds are for ever 
creating in the cloudy region of possibility. 

It is easy to be impatient of all this. But to be 
impatient is to miss its significance. For such phe- 
nomena are symptoms of the very important fact that 
men, or at least western men, cannot rest in an 
interpretation of the world which ignores their ideal 
demands. But that is just what the interpretation of 
science hitherto has done ; and rightly, for exact know- 
ledge cannot go beyond its data. All that science 
can definitely assert about the universe is that it 
consists of a chain or chains of phenomena connected 
casually and, so far as can be observed, indifferent 
to moral values. Religion, on the other hand, asserts 
that moral values are the essence of the world. And 
it is religion in some form that people are deter- 
mined to have. They will believe, in fact, what they 
want to believe, so long as it does not appear to them 
to be contradicted by ascertained fact. And thus it 
becomes interesting and profitable to inquire what it 
is that they want to believe ; and how far it is possible 
to believe it without being contradicted by positive 
knowledge. 

To this inquiry Dr. Macdonald’s book may be re- 
garded as a contribution. Not that he wrote it as 
such ; but in effect that seems to be what it comes 
to. For he brings to the problem of the world cer- 
tain previously selected postulates; and these were 
selected because they satisfy his moral or religious 
sense. Nor does he attempt to demonstrate them, if 
by demonstration be meant a proof not merely that they 
are tenable but that nothing else is. Rather, it is his 
object to insist that the world as known can be inter- 
preted in the light of those postulates. And if it 
be objected that it can also be interpreted in the 
light of quite other ones, his reply, one may con- 
jecture, would be that the other ones would be 
less satisfactory to our demands. This is not the 
method of science ; but it may very well be the method 
of religion. And the chief objection that might be 
made under this head to Dr. Macdonald’s book is that 
he does not seem himself clearly to distinguish the one 
method from the other, and is constantly claiming that 
he has established positions when he has shown at most 
that they are possible and desirable. To an unsym- 
pathetic and critical reader such a confusion will be 
irritating beyond endurance. But one who is inclined 
to go with the author in what appears to be his funda- 
mental aim will pardon that and other lesser blemishes 


_ for the sake of much that is sincere and suggestive, if 
_ not profound or original. 


For, in the first | 


place, the churches are losing their hold as depositories | 
of truth in proportion as people begin to want not only | 


assertion claiming to rest on divine authority, but some 
doctrine that may at any rate appear to be based on 
experience and knowledge. And, on the other hand, 
the actual body of knowledge which science has slowly 
accumulated does not tell them the sort of things they 
most want to know. Fact and ideals, which are fused 
in theology, have been dissociated by science. But 


Dr. Macdonald’s postulates then, if he will permit 
us to call them so, are as follows. 
the universe is evolution. But evolution is teleo- 
logical. The lower is to be explained by the higher, 
nature by man; and the key to the process of de- 
velopment is to be found in human will and desire, 
which must be supposed to be operative, in some kind 
of analogical way, throughout all the inferior forms of 
existence. Among animals this ‘‘ will” expresses itself 
as the instinct to preserve the species, and its law is 
conflict. But in man it begins to submit itself to the 
higher law of love. The process throughout is 
accompanied by what we call evil. ‘*The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth.” But the way 
to meet evil is not to resent it, but to accept it 
and grow by it. For it is not merely a symptom, 
it is a condition of the process. Lastly, this whole 
scheme of things was planned by a good and omni- 
potent God; the purpose or idea working throughout 
the world is His ; and He is the guarantee that the end 
will be attained. In bare outline, such is the author’s 
position. But in the outline there is nothing new. The 
merit of the book must be sought in the detailed appli- 
cations made in the region of nature and of human 
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life; in the passion with which the writer holds his 
view ; in the extent to which it has been “lived”. The 
readers who will profit by the book are those who are 
conscious of similar needs and similar experiences, and 
who desire to have their demands upon the universe 
correlated with the facts. On the other hand, anyone 
who cares about truth more than about ideals, or who 
thinks the two things ought not to be fused in one con- 
ception ; anyone who is convinced by experience that 
the world is bad, or that it is fundamentally unintel- 
ligible, will derive from the book nothing but an intense 
feeling of irritation. For the author, it must be 
admitted, and it is his gravest fault, is singularly 
unsympathetic with certain types of opponents. A 
pessimist, he clearly thinks, must be either a knave or 
a fool. And in spite of his professed regard for 
science, he is very much inclined to treat the scientific 
researcher as a kind of inhuman monster grubbing in 
a laboratory. Such amenities do not really assist the 
cause either of science or religion. And they savour 
somewhat of the old ‘** odium theologicum ”. 


BOOKMAKING FROM THE STUART QUARRY. 


“Social Life under the Stuarts.” By Elizabeth 
Godfrey. London: Richards. 1904. 12s. 6d. net. 


M ISS GODFREY complains in her preface that we 

and others who noticed the book which she was 
pleased to style ‘‘ Home Life under the Stuarts " charged 
her with presenting a compilation from all the well- 
known memoirs of her period. She now defends her- 
self by printing a long list of seventeenth-century 
authorities which she has consulted superficially. They 
are all well known and include such standard works as 
Clarendon’s History, Evelyn’s Diary, Bacon’s Essays, 
Walton’s ‘‘ Compleat Angler”, Taylor’s ‘* Holy Living”, 
the ‘‘ Eikon Basilike ”, and so forth. The staple materials 
of the present book are to all intents and purposes 
identical with those of its precursor: to wit The 
Verney Memoirs, The Letters of Endymion Porter, 
Miss Fell Smith’s tedious monograph of ‘‘ Mary Rich, 
Countess of Warwick”. Moreover, her title is mis- 
leading, for she has not penetrated beyond the reigns 
of the first two Stuarts. Nor can we acquit her alto- 
gether of misunderstanding the meaning of the words 
social life. Superstition, illnesses, reading, journalism, 
travelling, above all religion are scarcely well connoted 
by such a phrase. 

However we need not judge too critically a well- 
meaning and unpretentious book, which after all repro- 
duces pleasantly certain features of a picturesque period. 
We have no doubt that many persons, lacking time or 
patience to read all the well-known histories and 
memoirs, may derive profitable instruction from the 
snippets which Miss Godfrey has accumulated. Such 
readers will not observe her drought of imagination, 
may possibly be edified by her tendency to preach. Apart 
from this tendency, her book deserves almost to be classi- 
fied as a work of dilettante theology. On the whole her 
doctrines are fairly sound and she shows improvement 
upon her previous work which displayed some sym- 
pathies with the less narrow forms of Puritanism. Now 
she turns her attention rather to the lofty piety of King 
Charles the Martyr or the blessedness of saintly life at 
Little Gidding. ‘‘No instance is to be found”, she 
says, ‘‘among the Puritans which reaches the high 
perfection of the family at Little Gidding”. Lady 
Warwick’s idea of God, we are told, is that of ‘‘an angry 
Deity on the look-out for the smallest lapse, visiting 
her for it with some appropriate punishment”’. And Mrs. 
Hutchinson, ‘‘ who could repeat long sermons correctly 
at four years old, who lectured her small playfellows 
and scornfully pulled their dolls to pieces, retained all 
her life the conviction that the first of religious duties 
was to preach to her neighbours, and her vocabulary of 
abusive epithets rivals that of Milton himself”. 

The question of Church music has also attracted the 
author, and it is interesting to mark its extent and 
variety at a period when the Catholic aspect of the 


National Church was not so well recognised or 


developed as it is to-day. Miss Godfrey is probably 


right in her contention that Sir Hubert Parry was all at . 


sea when he stated that ‘‘the seventeenth century is 
musically almost a blank”. She points triumphantly 
to the continual mention in letters and journals of lute, 
guitar or virginals, of madrigal, catch, or villanelle, of 
music for dancing or music at meals. Indeed the con- 
trast between the musicians of the seventeenth and the 
twentieth centuries is well illustrated by the change 
from wandering minstrels and strolling players to 
organ-grinders and music-hall bawlers. In 1644 the 
Puritans forbade all instrumental music in churches ‘‘ as 
being both Jewish and Popish”, which is strange in 
view of their delight in the Jewish temperament as 
exhibited in the Old Testament. Organs were broken 
up, music books were burnt, whereby many unpublished 
treasures were lost to posterity ; and the imposition of 
metrical psalms utterly spoiled all musical effect. Sir 
Hubert Parry has congratulated the Puritans ‘for 
doing service to the cause gf music in the home by 
banishing it from the churches”, but, as he ought to 
know, music had already obtained a very strong hold 
over the home long before the Puritans imposed their 
sombre services; so far from being increased or 
developed it must have degenerated when all merriment 
had become very nearly a penal offence. 

Miss Godfrey’s references to the medical lore of her 
period are scarcely characterised by so much intelli- 
gence or sympathy as her chapters on religion and 
music. We find too much modern condescension in 
the smile with which she surveys the simples of the 
seventeenth century. There is something irritating 
about a writer who thinks it necessary to inform us 
that the circulation of the blood was a ‘‘ grand dis- 
covery", and we are not sure that we share her satis- 
faction over the displacement of tradition by experiment. 
Most patients, we imagine, would prefer to be treated 
in accordance with the wisdom of ages rather than to 
be regarded as opportunities for gratifying the curiosity 
of medical students. Mortality may have been greater 
in the old days, but we are inclined to attribute that 
rather to the faultiness of sanitary conditions than to 
the comparatively small number of medical practitioners. 
The fact is, in those days there was much truth in the 
adage that after forty everyone is either a fool or his 
own physician. Every woman, as Miss Godfrey justly 
observes, ‘‘ knew what to do for whooping-cough, 
measles or croup; could dress a wound or set a broken 
bone if needful.” In the absence of a barber, most 
ladies were able to perform the simple operation of 
cupping, which after all was possibly far more bene- 
ficial than the present generation is ready to confess ; 
many blacksmiths were ‘competent to extract teeth, 
and we hear of a locksmith in Cat Street who was a 
noted bonesetter. This worthy gave a patient ‘‘ sweet 
words and told him all was well”, then he proceeded 
to give the sufferer’s shoulder a violent wrench with 
the result that ‘‘he fell into a sown”. Sir Thomas 
Browne is described as a typical fashionable physician 
and we agree that his methods were unlike those of the 
modern doctor. In judging the condition of a patient 
he paid no attention to pulse, tongue or temperature, 
but was guided by ‘‘a singular likeness to one of his 
relations which appeared with the approach of death”’. 
After all perhaps the old plan was not less intelligent 
than the new. 


In the matter of travel Miss Godfrey shows more- 
tolerance. While protesting that we have gained in. 


the speed and cheapness of locomotion she admits that 
in the essential joys we have not much cause to con- 
gratulate ourselves. Those of our forefathers who went 
abroad saw infinitely more than the feverish tourists of 
to-day. The distinctive stamp of manners, customs and 
costumes had not yet been obliterated, and the grand 
tour was a far more liberal education than spasmodic 
trips which only serve to confuse untutored minds. 
There were also opportunities of adventure, to meet 


| which it is now necessary to go very far afield, though. 
in this matter some discount must be levied upon the. 


proverbially romantic inclinations of travellers in every 


age. In this connexion we may quote from ‘‘ The 


Pennyles Pilgrimage or The Moneylesse Perambulation 
of John Taylor, alias The King’s Majesty’s Water- 
Poet”, who stated on his title-page with ingenuous 
assurance: ‘‘ Lastly (which is rare in a Travailer) All 


is true” This last recommendation, as we may find! 
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to our cost from too assiduous a reading of the present 
volume, may sometimes become a drawback, and 
though we may credit Miss Godfrey with earnest 
accuracy and a diligence amounting almost to a 
disease, we should probably have found her more con- 
vincing as well as more readable if she had allowed 
some freedom to any imagination she may happen to 
retain. 


NOVELS. 
“The Passing of Arthur.” By Cosmo Hamilton. 
London: Nash. 1904. 3s. 6d. 

For sheer impudence this skit is unsurpassed. If 
unbounded cheek in introducing living politicians under 
their own names were enough to make a successful 
political satire, Mr. Hamilton could pride himself on 
his work. But he does not know his facts: Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, for instance, is not a ‘* mal- 
content Unionist”. He is slipshod in his details: 
saturated in Cockneyism as his work is, he blunders 
over the names of the stations on the Twopenny Tube. 
He is so ignorant of politics outside London that he 
thinks that if Mr. Winston Churchill were to oppose 
Mr. Arnold-Forster in Belfast (quite a good idea) he 
would help his cause by letting his relatives sing 
‘**The Wearing of the Green”. And, by the way, 
might not Mr. Hamilton have left living women out of 
his harlequinade? The book tells the story of a 
Liberal-Winstonchurchillite ministry and its brief 
existence with an exuberance that is sometimes 
amusing. But its author's only real success lies in 
parodies of certain newspapers, and he is evidently 
much more at home with Mr. Massingham and Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor than,with such figures as Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain. The whole performance is like 
nothing so much as an ill-bred Parliamentary reporter 
grinning through a horse-collar. 


‘*Hadrian the Seventh.” By Fr. Rolfe. 
Chatto and Windus. 1904. 6s. 

Any intelligent person who was so unfortunate as to 
read Mr. Hall Caine’s *‘ Eternal City” may be glad to 
hear that a somewhat similar theme has been worked 
out by a new author, who seems to write with exact 
knowledge and a caustic humour of the affairs of the 
Roman Church. Hadrian VII. is described by the 
publishers on the cover as ‘‘a tired fastidious dynamic 
Englishman ’’--whatever that may be: should 
prefer to describe him as a brilliant eccentric literary 
man, a most loyal Roman Catholic, almost soured 
by the unjust and stupid treatment meted out to him 
by certain dignitaries of his Church, who through a 
fantastic train of circumstances is chosen to fill the 
Papal chair in the year 1910. He proceeds to arrange 
the affairs of the world, and to undo much of the 
Vatican policy of the last thirty years. The high 
politics of the book are nebulously unreal, but it is 
brilliantly written, and quite justifies itself as a study of 
temperaments. The author, whether he be a priest in 
reality or not, has a great many incisive things to say 
both of the strategy and tactics of Roman ecclesiastics, 
more particularly as regards the affairs of these 
islands, and by putting his criticisms in the mouth of a 
Pope says them effectively. He has an inclination to 
pedantic language, which the amazing number of mis- 
prints in the book makes at times almost unintelligible, 
but there is no obscurity in his ideas. One cannot 
quite escape from the atmosphere of unreality, but the 
romance, with its somewhat cynical enthusiasm, is 
really impressive. It is rare to find such finished and 
vigorous work from an unknown hand. 


‘*The Ragged Messenger.” By W. B. Maxwell. 
London: Grant Richards. 1904. 6s. 

Dr. Colbeck sees Lady Sarah in Park Lane: ‘he 
took her hand again and held it—as a man holds a bird 
that may go free if it will: without pressure, without 
retaining force ” (p. 120). 

Dr. Colbeck and Lady Sarah at Talgarth Park: ‘‘he 
held the hand very lightly, imperceptibly detaining it, 
as the caught bird that may go free when it pleases” 

- 189). 

Dr. Colbeck and Lady Sarah at the HouseJof the 


London : 


Woman of Samaria: ‘ he looked at her attentively and 
kept the nervous hand for a time with a light firm 
pressure, as a man holds a caught bird that must not 
fly away ” (p. 279). 

How ingeniously the figure is represented, and forced 
upon our memory by repetition. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, excusing the Professor who repeated himself, 
declared that ‘* given certain factors, and a sound brain 
should always evolve the same fixed product with the 
certainty of Babbage’s calculating machine”, and 
therefore we may take this triune illustration as testi- 
mony to the soundness of Mr. Maxwell’s brain. The 
story is designed more or less in accordance with the 
rules of the ‘‘Manx school” of fiction; there is 4 
fanatical street preacher, at once ‘‘ Mad Messiah” and 
multi-millionaire, there is the woman with a past who 
becomes his wife, and there are a number of more or 
less conventional satellites—the impecunious peer, the 
retired detective, the preacher’s enthusiastic helpers, 
and a strong flavour of the kerb for those who like to 
** sniff at vice”. The whole story is melodramatic and 
the central figure is under strong limelight all the time. 
We have no liking for this style of thing. 

‘*The Mysterious Miss Cass.” By G. W. Appleton. 
London: John Long. 1904. 6s. 

Horrors piled on horror’s head accumulate in Mr. G. 
W. Appleton’s latest novel. As a medley of sensational 
incidents it is not unsuccessful, and readers who do not 
find a sufficiency of murders, missing wills, and other 
villainies and mysteries in their daily newspapers may 
spend a couple of hours over the book. In literary 
quality the newspaper accounts are mostly superior to 
that displayed by the author of ‘‘ The Mysterious Miss 
Cass". The one matter that does pique the reader's 
curiosity is that of the death of Mr. Gunter, and it is a 
little disappointing to find that in it we have but a re- 
rendering of the central fact of Poe’s ‘* Murder in the 
Rue Morgue”. 


‘*Hyssop.” By James Prior. London: Heinemann. 
1904. 6s. 

A young girl with a lurid past loses her memory in a 
railway accident, is nursed round to new life in a correct 
lower middle-class household, starts afresh with the 
innocence of a child, but soon finds shades of the 
prison-house closing very rapidly round her. The 
theme is developed with skill by Mr. Prior, who has 
filled his benevolent household with an irritating but 
lifelike family of brothers and sisters. There is pro- 
lixity at some stages of the story, tempered by a want 
of explicitness at the more eventful parts. But the 
girl’s suddenly complete recovery of identity at a 
dramatic moment is well conceived, and it is a pity 
that the author has made it hard to take much interest 
in any of the characters except a spiritualistic tailor. 
A letter from this inquirer is delightful, but in a list of 
‘*modern examples of the mystic use of three” he 
unaccountably omits Three Blind Mice. 


‘*The King’s Fool: a Romance.” By Michael 
Barrington. London: Blackwood. 1904. 6s. 

A tale of the romantic days of troubadours and 
jongleurs, of jousting knights in armour and of fierce 
passions but little under restraint. Many stories of 
such a period are marked by brilliancy of colouring 
without appearing to have any very close relation with 
the eternal verities of human life, but one of the chief 
charms which we find in ‘‘The King’s Fool” is the 
careful realisation of the central character. Yvot is a 
monastery foundling—though the reader soon makes a 
shrewd guess as to his origin—and when he goes out 
into the world full of ambition for knightly service it is 
to find himself forced into the position of Fool at the 
Court of young King Hubert X. Always hoping that 
the mystery of his birth may be solved and that he may 
take a noble position at the Court, he yet conducts 
himself with true philosophy and is a noble Fool to the 
end, when prophecy is fulfilled and his origin made 
plain. The King, the Fool and Sir Ranulf their enemy 
are all capitally presented, while in the minor folk the 
author shows himself no less capable of realising cha- 
racter; his heroine, however, is a bit shadowy. The 
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A WONDERFUL DIVIDEND— | 


| 


Tue RESULT OF AN INVESTMENT WITH 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President. | 


Policy No. 637,660. Amount, £10,000. Issued 13th July, 1894. 
Whole Life. 10 Payments. 10-year Distribution. 


Policy- - - - - £10,000 O O 
Reversionary Bonus - - 4,082 15 O 


Fully Paid-up Policy - - £14,082 15 O | 
This Reversionary Bonus exceeds 4 per Cent. per Annum. 


The Cash Surrender Value of the above Policy is at the present time ane 28., 
or £1,043 2s. more than the Face Value of the Policy, although the Insurance 
has only been in force ten years. 

This is but one example of the jiberality of the Policies issued by the MUTUAL 
LIFE, and is by no means an isolated one. Other recent settlements show quite 
as good results. These Investment Contracts possess the double advantage of 
affording ample protection in the event of death, and of creating a P rofitable Estate 
for the Policy-holder himself should he survive the Distribution period. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement on application to the Head 
Office for the United Kingdom :— 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 
16, 17, 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


PAID TO LIVING POLICY-HOLDERS, OVER £70,000,000. 
Assets, £81,981,491. Income, £15,901,431. 


HAND-IN-HAND 


INSURANCE" 
SOCIETY. 


LARGE BONUSES. 


Established 1696. 


26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Annual Income - £512,500 
Accumulated Funds £3, 214.365 


INVESTMENT LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Special Scheme combining a Family Provision 
with a Cood Investment or a Pension for Life. 
Thus—Sum Assured £1,000, yy at age 60 or earlier in the event of death, 
Annual Premium at age 25, £25 9: s $s 
2d. Total Premiums paid in 35 years 
Estimated results on attaining age 60. 
A Cash Payment of £1,525 O 0; or, 
An Annuity of 140 O O; or, 
A Free for o 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE OFFICE, 
66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.c. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager and Actuary. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED, 


33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds Exceed 


£2,814,000. 


Endowment esnentiane at Low Rates. 
Large Guaranteed Bonuses. 


Gentlemen able to infiuence business and desiring copy of prospectus 
siiould write to 


EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


‘Funds, £4,194,485. 


THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
LONDON, EDINBURGH & CLASCGOW 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Income, £398,982. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


| Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 


2&3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1337. (Annuities. 


CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
Sir Anprew Lusk, Bt., Chairman. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq.. Deputy Chairman. 
Lord ARTHUR CECIL. Henry Riptey, Ess. 
Joun Rosert FREEMAN, Esq. Rosert Heneay Scott, Esq.. F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc. 
Cuarves Price, Esq. Murer, Esq. 

Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured —one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manas. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1881. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 
Summary of the Progress made during the post Five Years. 


Year ended Premiums. Increase. 
1898 £333,241 _ 
1903 £469,502 £136,261 


THOS. NEILL, General Manager. 
Insurance Buildings, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL 


NEW has of te 8 short of 
Tue Statist. 
BUSINESS 


Head Office : NORWICH. 


for LONDON OFFICES: 
50 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
1903, 71 & 72 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
195 PICCADILLY, W. 


1 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
10 SOUTHWARK STREET, S.E. ; and 
168 WHITECHAPEL ROAD. E. 


£3,131,728 


ACCIDENT ASSURANCE. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITEO) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C- 


£50,000,000. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - 
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‘story is on the whole well told, though ‘‘ different to” 
and ‘‘none please” will irritate those few readers 
‘who know enough of their own language to notice 
them. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Year Books of the Reign of King Edward III.: Year 
XVIII.” Edited by T. Owen Pike. London: at the 
Record Office. 1904. 


Though the majority of the cases included in Mr. Pike’s new 
volume of the “ Year Books of the Reign of Edward III.” are 
chiefly of interest to the lawyer and the legal antiquary it 
includes one or two matters of more than usual interest from 
the historical point of view. In his admirable preface the 
editor has put together a remarkably full account of the first 
lawyer by profession who ever became chancellor of England. 
He points out clearly how, from certain indications, we may 
infer that he was a very poor man almost up to the moment of 
his becoming a King’s Serjeant and even, it may be, later still. 
In the much disputed matter as to the spelling of this chan- 
cellor’s name he decides in favour of Pervink not Parvynge. 
He might have supported this opinion from the fact that in a 
contemporary chronicle—written in a contemporary hand— 
possibly in the very year of his death his name is certainly 
spelled Perninke or Peruinke. Of the lawsuits registered in 
the volume before us by far the greater number are too technical 
to admit of discussion in the space at our disposal. One or 
two however have a more abiding interest of their own. The 
curious dispute as to the right of presentment to Trentham 
Priory carries us back to the days when the quiet Staffordshire 
village, which is now the site of the Duke of Sutherland’s 
splendid mansion, was a religious house dependent on the 
manor of Newcastle-under-Lyme—a manor owned in 1334 Ly 
the famous Henry Earl of Lancaster—grandfather of Chaucer's 
Duchess Blanche. Somewhat earlier in the book we have a 
lawsuit in which a Richard Lacer figures. This Richard Lacer 
can hardly be other than the famous Richard Lacer, sheriff of 
London in 1330—the Lacer whoin the days of Edward III.’s 
distress for money came forward so nobly along with so many 
other London citizens to their king’s assistance (1339 A.D... 
We are glad to note that Mr. Pike is making rapid progress 
with his Old French Glossary. Such a work is much needed ; 
it will be very useful ; and could not, so far as Anglo-French 
is concerned, be undertaken by a more competent scholar. 


“The Naval Annual.” Edited by T. A. Brassey. Portsmouth : 
Griffin. 1904. 15s. net. 


The truth that “ one good ship is worth almost any number 
of poor ones” is the lesson to be learnt from a study of the 
chapters on Ordnance and Armour contained in Part III. of 
the Annual, and we hope readers will not be deterred by the 
technical nature of the subject handled from giving them their 
close attention. It is very difficult to assess the exact value of 
any warship and impossible without constant reference to guns, 
gunmounting, projectiles, explosives and different systems of 
protection ; appreciating this the editor has adopted a classifi- 
cation of his own which is more satisfactory and less mis- 
leading than that found in the Admiralty Return of Fleets. The 
particulars given of the resources of Japan are certain to be 
read with interest at the present time, but whatever the outcome 
of the war, there is no possibility of its helping to bring about 
a reduction in our own shipbuilding programme, for the 
United States has thirteen battleships and Germany eight under 
construction, and increased exertions will be necessary to keep 
up to the two-power standard. Under the heading “* Commerce 
and War” Mr. Bellairs makes a well-meant attempt to reassure 
us that our over-sea supplies are not in such danger as is 
generally imagined ; his statistics afford good ground for argu- 
ment, but we cannot accept all his conclusions. The remarks 
on submarines are hardly up to the general level of the 
Annual, and the criticism of the manceuvres in 1903 is spoilt 
by a too-evident desire to place Admiral Wilson’s dispositions 
in the most favourable light at Admiral Domvile’s expense. 
Perhaps this may be explained by a wish on the part of Mr. 
Thurstield to prove that though this country may suffer a 
serious naval reverse in home waters, it is nevertheless ade- 
quately protected against invasion by a victorious fleet in being 
‘a thousand miles away. 


“Second Report on Economic Zoology.” By F. V. Theobald. 
London: British Museum (Natural History). 1904. 6s. 


: This, the second of Mr. Theobald’s reports, is as diversified in 
its contents as its predecessor ; of course the greater number of 
the inquiries deal with insect attacks in the orchard and 
‘garden, but such odd things as diseases of wine corks, beetles 
damaging hosiery sent to Japan, grubs destroying the grass of 
a golf green have been referred to the Museum for advice. 
We realise too from the volume something of the respon- 
sibility our Empire means in the way of providing a central 
‘source of scientific information ; inquiries often involving great | 
industrial interests come from Uganda, Natal, the Sudan and | 


Central Africa, and though most of our larger colonies possess 
an economic entomologist of their own the smaller Crown 
colonies scattered all over the world have to refer to London 
for the advice they require. However the authorities have 
never considered that either our home industries of agriculture 
and horticulture or the colonial interests referred to justify 
an expert establishment here. We believe the experiment 
of obtaining part of Mr. Theobald’s time comes to an end 
with this report, the money at the disposal of the Board 
of Agriculture being insufficient for the purpose. Thus the State 
will lose the services of the one economic entomologist whose 
work is taken seriously, we might even say is known, in 
America and on the Continent. 


Messrs. Treherne have made a hit with their Lilliputian 
“Waistcoat Pocket Shakespeare,’ each volume of which is 
published at 1s. net. The latest are “ Macbeth”, “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”, and “ Much Ado About Nothing ”. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s “ Sonnets from the Portuguese ” 
and Keats’ “ Eve of St. Agnes” have also been printed in the 
same series. 


“The Ancestor.” No. X. 


The current number of the “Ancestor” has more contri- 
butors than its predecessors, and is of more varied interest. 
The chief article is on the Cartwrights, who produced a person 
of romantic interest called “Labrador Cartwright”. His 
adventures and the account of five inhabitants of Labrador, 
whom he brought in 1772 clad in furs to England, well repay 
perusal. Mr. Charles E. Last contributes an interesting essay 
on Marguerite de Valois, and the Editor a defence of the 
Gresley pedigree. The evidence for prescriptive right to arms 
as against those who assert, for the Heralds’ College, doctrines 
which all the Heralds do not endorse, is concluded ; without 
to our apprehension any clear conclusion being established. 
Mr. Horace Round appears in attack and defence. What this 
clear and forcible writer has to say about the Comnys, contra 
the Editor of the “ New Scots Peerage” and about the Traffords 
in replication to Mr. Bird is of course interesting. The Mlus- 
trations of fifteenth-century costume and the Editor's notes 
maintain their value. These frescoes, and the reproductions 
of Cartwright portraits, are the artistic features of the number, 
and an unfinished examination into the early history of the 
Clintons —signed “ Exsal ”—is an important antiquarian study. 
Criticisms on articles in previous volumes, expressed in letters 
to the Editor, are printed liberally as is proper, and family 
myths are exposed under “ What is Believed”. Noone objects 
to myths, but the manner in which they continue to appear as 
facts in printed peerages irritates the Editor. 


For this Week's Books see page 214. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITULIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpox. Codes : Unicove and ABC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woon. 
Tickets, 1s., 25., 35., 58.; Season Tickets (transferable) 11 weeks, 1, 2, 3, 5 guineas, 
of usval Agents, Queen's Hall Box Office, and RoserT NeEwMAN, Manager, 
329 Regent Street. 


POLLO THEATRE. _ Sole Proprietor, HENRY 

LoweENFELpb. Lessee and Manager, Tom B, Davis. Mr. GEorGE 

EpwarpeEs’ SEASON. Every Evening at £.15. VERONIQUE. Matinée 
every Wednesday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENINGat 8. The AMERICAN tIOGRAPH and VARIETIES 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 til! 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
low £100. 
Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business transacted. 
Apply C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 
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‘¢ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THe SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &e., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

VERY URGENTLY NEEDED 

President: THE Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman : 
Rear-ApmiraL W. F. S. MANN. 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 

26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W, 


DIARRHGA, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


During the last half-century everyone travelling in hot climes has 
made a point of carrying some 


DR. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


so as to be in a position to immediately stop an 
attack of 


Diarrhoea, Dysentery, 
or Cholera. 


Hot weather in the British Isles strikes suddenly, and 
everyone should take a little precaution. Don’t wait 
till you actually need the Chlorodyne ; you might be 
driven to sending a careless messenger for the medicine 
you require, who might accept a substitute. 


You want 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


IF YOU DRINK SODA WATER, DRINK THE BEST. 


Six dozen 
cariiage paid. 


Springs, 


** Alpha Brand.’” 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


WARRANTED F 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Black Handle .. - 56 Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .. Russia Leather Case 21 - 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 76 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale: Osnorne, Garrett, & Co., Lonvon, W. 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and — BO. 
GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers { RNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. I Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Branch Office. «3 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


From the Directors’ sisi on the working operations of the Company for the 
uarter ending 30th June, 1904, which shows the total profit earned to be 


62,825 os. 7d. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


On the basis of 120 Star aps for (Juarter ending 30th June, 190. 
$4,383 Tons Milled. 
EXPENDITURE. 


Cost. Cost per ton. 
s. d. 4s 4. 

To Mining Expenses .. oe oe eo 7= O32 
Drifts and Winzes .. ae ea 814 131 2= © 3°594 
Crushing and Sorting 2,187 511= 0 0 
Transport ee oe on oe 1,107 7= o 4°886 
Milling .. os os ee ae 6,494 17 9= 2 4°265 
Cyanide ee ee ee 7-335 6 4¢= 2 
Slimes .. we 1,732 410= 0 0 7°644 
Crown Reef Dump oe és 1,023 4 3= 0 © 4°515 
Pioneer Dump ne 1,684 15 10 = 7°435 
General Charges... én os 8,220 10 6= o 3 0'278 


464,672 3 9= 1 3 9497 
750 0 Oo 
10,703 15 9 


Geld Realisation Charges .. 
Additions to Plant .. os 


76,12 19 6= 1 7 
Profit .. oe ee ee 62,825 o7= 3 


4138951 0 1 = S211 


REVENUE. 

Value 

Value. per Ton. 

& s. d. s d 

By Gold Accounts— 

21,059°112 fine ozs. from Mill oo os «- 89,453 8 4 =1 12 10°763 
9,580°709 fine ozs. from Cyanide... ss oe 40,096 5 2=0 14 11°598 
1,065"co9 fine ozs. from Slimes os «652317 4=0 1 
1,¢07 ‘000 fine ozs. from Dump Trez utment os 4277 9 3=0 6°876 
32,711°830 ozs. 138,951 0 1210 


138,951 1 = 211 


The following is a list of Coupons outstanding at London Office on the r4th June’ 
1904, and at the Head Office on the 3oth June, 1904 :— 
Coupon | No. 1s, Dividend No. 27 of 55 per cent. 
A. 0282, 0302/6. 
B. 0162 31 0334, 0472. 
D. 1097/8. 
Coupon | ‘No. 16, Dividend No. 23 of reo per cent. 
A. 0282, 0302 6, 0319, 0339. 
B. 0162 3, 0472, 0476 7, O48! 
C. 0187, 0320 1. 


D. 1097/8. 
Coupon No. 17, Dividend No. 2) of go per cent. 
A. 0038 40, 0049, 0053, 0057/52, 0264/4, 0079, 0083, 0689, 0106/7, orre/2, 


0139, 0167, 0176, 0181 5, 0202/3, €232/4, 0244, 0282, 0297 8, 03006, 03109, 
035335, 035860, 0363/4, 03669, ¢372, 0391 2, 0399 0408, 429/38, 
0445 7- 

B. 0044, 0151/4, 0158, o1€2/3, 0168, 0179, 0221/2, 0251/2, €234/6, 0269, 0309, 
0312, 0334, 03 38, 0394, 0404, 0406, 0414/5. O421, « 423, 0439, 0472, 0481/5, 
0492) 0503/4, 0515) 6, 0540, ©547, 0555/6, 0588/9, 0598, o 

C. 0136, 0155, 0186, 0197, 0223, 0320/1, 0345/6, 0374, 0578, 0380, 0402. 

D. 0496, 0519/20, 0522, 0670/1, 1097, 3, 1135/42, 1199, 1339/40, 1349. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Price 2d. weekly. 


A Rapid Review of the Press Opinions of the Week.. 


Special Articles: 
An Appreciation of 
COL. F. E. YOUNGHUSBAND. 
POLITICAL WOBBLERS: 
IV. Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P. 
OUR GIRLS: 
II. The Girl as Worker. 


PusLic OPINION gives this week the views of all sides on The 
British in Lhasa, Russia and Contraband, Parliamentary Disorder, 
The Lords and the Licensing Bill, The Scottish Ecclesiastical Crisis, 
France and the Vatican, and other questions. 


Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


LACKBEETLES or COCKROACHES cleared with 


BLATTIS, the Union Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with 
unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., wis destroyed the plague 
of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. Woodward, -S. 
Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d. post free.— HEWIT, 66 Division Street, Sheffield, 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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The Saturday Review. 


13 August, 1904 


TWO STORIES OF CORNWALL 


NOW READY. 
At all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalle. 


A MOORLAND PRINCESS. 
A MOORLAND PRINCESS. 


A Romance of Lyonesse. 
By A. G. FOLLIOTT STOKES. 


A MOORLAND PRINCESS. 
By A. G. FOLLIOTT 


A MOORLAND PRINCESS. 


6s, 
By A. G. FOLLIOTT STOKES. 


A MOORLAND PRINCESS. 


CGC. Ranger-Gull’s New Novel: 


PORTALONE 
PORTALONE “The Hypo,” 
PORTALONE 


A brilliantly-written and powerful Cornish story. A tale set in the 
wildest and most unexplored parts of modern Cornwall, lightened by a 

eries of biting pictures of ¢ a certain pretentious art colony on the shores. of 
the Atlantic, but primarily the story of a physical tragedy forgotten in, 
and irradiated | ”y, a great spiritual victory. 


PORTALONE. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 
GREENING & CO., Ltp., 20 Cecil Court, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


TO-DAY 2 


(THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE-JOURNAL) 


By C. RANGER-GULL, 


By C. RANGER-GULL. 6s. 


London: 


Contains in its issue dated August 1oth the first of a new Series of 
Humorous Stories, entitled— 


“THE SEAT OF MOODS.” 
By W. H. Koese. 


* MODERN WITCHCRAFT.” 


By STUDENT.” 


**PERSONS, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT.” 
No. 1.—The Criminal. 
By Ceci CLARIDGE. 


“THE LAND OF LYONNESSE.” 
HUMAN SHELL.” 


By I. ZANGWILL. 


“ON GRUMBLING.” 
By “R. W. L.” 
BOOKS. IN THE CITY. 
CLUB CHATTER. MASCULINE MODES. 
CHESS, CARDS. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. MOTORS AND MOTORINGS. 


All Subjects and all Interests are dealt with in 


TO-DAY. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (New Edition revised 


and enlarged under the supervision of George C. Williamson, 


Vol. IV. N—R). Bell. 21s. net., 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Hobbes (Sir Leslie Stephen). Macmillan. 2s. net. 
FICTION. 
The Coming of the King (Joseph Hocking). Ward Loci. 3. 64 
The Garden of Asia (Reginald J. Farrer). Methuen. 6+. 
The Mystery of a Bungalow (Weatherby Chesney). Methuen. 63, 


History. 
History of the Delhi Coronation Durbar (Stephen Wheeler). Murray. 
| £2 2s. net. 
A Historical Geography of the British Empire (Hereford b. George), 


Methuen. 35. 6d. 
REPRINTS. 


Ballads and Verses (William M. Thackeray). Macmillan. 35. 6. 


Poems by Robert Herrick (** Red Letter Library’). Blackie. 25. 6% 
net. 

Poems by William Cowper (‘* Red Letter Library”). Blackie. 25. 6.4 
net. 


Scenes of Clerical Life (George Eliot). Blackie. 25. 6:’. 

The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan (James Morier) 
2s. 6d. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny Newcome (Illustrated by T. 
Rowlandson). Methuen. 3s. 6. net. 

Our Navy for a Thousand Years (Captain Sir S. Eard! 


Sampson Low. 6s. 


Blackie. 


ey Wilmot). 


TRAVEL. 
The Persian Gulf of South Sea Isles (Sir Edgar Collins Bochm), Cox. 


Os. 
The United States (Karl Baedeker). Baedeker. 12:5. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
French Writer, A Third Year (G. HI. Wade). 
Musicians’ Wit, Humour and Anecdote (F., J. Crowest). 
Scott Publishing Co. 35. 62. 
Paton’s List of Schools. 15. 6d. 
The Opportunity of Liberalism (Brougham Villiers). Unwin. 


Rivington. 3s. 6d. 
The Walter 


Is. Net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AvuGUsT: — The Geographical 
Journal, 2s.; The Law Magazine, 5s.; Public Works, 15. 5 
Deutsche Rundschau, 3. ; The Estate Magazine, 6¢.; Cassier’s 
Magazine, Is.; The Lamp, 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues francaises et étrangeres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 


mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
parait le rer et le 15 de chaque mois. 
Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 
Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement tous 


les numéros a partir du rer Octobre 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs- 
d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 
environ 30 fr.). 

Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L’OPERA. Drrecteur, JEAN FINOT. 


NOTICES. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 


abroad :— 


Paris . The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
wr 6 ° ° ‘ - Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet. 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiosque Michel, Poulevard des Capucines. 
* Le Kiosque Duperren Boulevard des Capucines. 
. Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 


BRUSSELS . Messrs. G. Lebégve et Cie., 4€ Rue de la Madeleine 
BERLIN e W. H. Kahl, 

Venema « Messrs Co., 

Bupa-Pestu . . A. Lappe 

Rome. & Co., Corso 307. 

MADRID Libreria Gutenterg, Plaza de Santa Ana 23. 
CONSTANTINOPLE Otto Keil, 457 Grar.de Rue de Péra. 


Schick's Library 
The Anglo- Bookselling 
The International News Ccmpary, £5 & 35 Duane St 
Messrs. Damre’! & Upkam, 233 fasiin ton Street. 
The Toronto News Ccmpany, 42 Yonge Street. 

. The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
The Montreal News 386 Street. 
A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Ca’ 


HombBurG . 


New York 
Boston, Mass. Ww. S.A. 
Toronto, CANADA . 


” ” 
MontTREAL, CANADA 
” ” 
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The Saturday Review. 


WARD, LOCK CO.’S LIST. 


POPULAR NEW FICTION. 
The Coming of the King. 3s. 6d. 


By JOSEPH HOCKING, 
| Ready August 19. 


Keaders of the Author's previous contributions to historical fiction 
do not need to be informed of his many qualifications for the important 
task that he has here set himself. ‘*The Coming of the King” is an 
impressive story which possesses a real value as a faithful study of one 
of the most important epochs in religious history. 


The viking’s Skull. 6s. 
y JOHN R. CARLING. [Shortiy. 


An saline ‘iii vivid, and powerful story, with a very 
unusual plot, and replete with exciting adventures. Like its author's 
remarkable and successful novel, ‘* The Shadow of the Czar,” it does 
not contain a dull page, and from its prologue to the surprising ending 
the highest interest is maintained. 


The Queen’s Advocate. 
By A. W. MARCHMONT. [Short/y. 


In the opinion of those who have read everything that Mr. March- 
mont has written, this tale of a millionaire’s extraordinary, almost 
incredible, adventures in the Balkans is considered the most absorbing 

and haunting piece of work he has ever done. 


The City of Mystery. 


By A. C. GUNTER. 


| Ready. 


6s. 


‘*A novel of thrilling interest, extremely attractive asastory, and , 


instructive in the sidelights which are thrown upon the history of a 
critical period. "—Scotsman. 


The Oracle of Mi: Maddox Street. | 


By Mrs. L, T. MEADE. 5s. 


Author of ** The Medicine Lady,” ‘* Brotherhood of the Seven 
Kings,” &c. 
| Shortly. 


The Evil that Men Do. 


By M. P. SHIEL. [ Shortly. 


6s. 
| 


The narrative will hold the most jaded novel-reader in thrall down | 
to its last page, and incidentally he will feel the better for his bondage, | 


as befits the author’s title and its implied ‘* moral.” 


The Garden of Lies. 6s. 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 


** Mr. Forman has provided an original plot, worked out with fine 
skill, while the style is distinguished by tenderness and charm. The 
story itself is full of subtle fascination.” — Daily Express. 


She That Hesitates. 6s. 
By HARRIS DICKSON. 


‘* Catching the spirit and glamour, not to speak of the bearing and 
colour, of the romantic, chivalrous past.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


Under the Rose. 
By FREDERIC S. ISHAM. 


‘¢ Brilliantly written, it must rank as one of the best historical novels 
that have been published since ‘ Under the Red Robe.’ ”—Ovttlook. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LIMITED, Salisbury desis LONDON, 


this country, and some of those abroad. 


NOW READY. 


AUGUST 
WINDSOR 


CONTAINS 
COMPLETE STORIES BY 


ANTHONY HOPE. 

HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 
HENRY HARLAND. 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 
HARRISON RHODES. 

L. G. MOBERLY. 


ARTICLES: 


THE ART OF SIR L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A., 


Including many fine productions. 


The third of an important series of articles on 


‘THE WAYS OF OUR RAILWAYS, 


DEALING WITH 
‘“‘THE MECHANISM OF THE MOTIVE POWER.” 


&c., &e., &e 


A SPLENDID HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


FAMOUS SHILLING 
GUIDE BOOKS. 


CLOTH BOUND, ROUND CORNERS. 


Include all the principal holiday and health resorts of 
In addition to 
giving the many items of practical information upon 
which so much of the enjoyment of a holiday depends, 
they are written in a pleasant, readable style, are 
beautified by many Illustrations, and furnished with 
reliable and clearly dawn Maps and Plans. 


COMPLETE LIST COMPRISING 
NEARLY 
100 DIFFERENT GUIDES. 


England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 


6s. 


The Continent. 


WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


E.C. 
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13 August, 1904 


MACMILLAN & CO.S STANDARD WORKS. 
THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s: net per Volume. 


‘Matthew Arnold’s Works. 
Poems. 3; vols. 
Essays in Criticism. 
Essays in Criticism. 
American Discourses. 
—> 1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. 

2 Vols. 


The Eversley Bible, Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Macxair, M.A. In 8 vols. 

Vol. 1. Genesis—Numbers. 11. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. Ill. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. 1V. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 

*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by 


PoLLaRD. 2 vols. 


‘Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. 

Edition. 9 vols. 

Miscellaneous Essays. 

Dante, and other 

St. Anselm. Bacon. | 

The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1333—1345 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Tinres, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Churoh. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Sir Lesiie STerHen and Sir Freperick 
Third Edition. Im 2 vols. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. 


duction by Joun Morey. 
Miscellanies. Essays. | 
English Traits and Representative M 
The Conduct of Life, and Society ane "Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. Axpis 


Wrisut. 2vols. New Edition. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricur. 


More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. 


Wricur. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 
Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. 


Introductions, by T. Bartey SaunDERs. 


%e* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectlvely. 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Gosse. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


Creen’s History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Maki of England. By J. R. Greex, M.A., 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 


The Conquest of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


First Series. 
Second Series. 


E. Russe. 


A. W. 


Collected 


Spenser. 


With Intro- 


Edited by W. 
By J. G. 


Translated, with 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 

Oxford Studies. By Ricwarp Green. Edited 
by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss K. Norcare. 

Stray Studies from England and Italy, By Joun 


RicHarD GREEN. 


Stray Studies. Second Series. By J. R. GREEN. 
Historical Studies. By J. R. Green. 

Cuesses at Truth. By Two Brorners. 
Earthwork out of Tuscany. 


Translations of Maurice Hewretr, Author of “‘ The Forest Lovers. 
Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 


Literary Essays. 
Essays on some of the 
Thought in Matters of Fait 
Theolugical Essays. 
— on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 
? Vols. 
Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought® £u; 
his Niece, Evizaretu M. Roscoe. 


Being Impressions and 
Third 


Guides of English 
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Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon Aincer. In 2 vols. 
Vol. l. Serious Poems. 
Vol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 


Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps tothe Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geolegical. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic 


French Poets and Novelists. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 
Modern Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on “‘ The Progress of 
Greece and Byron in Greec:.” By Sir Ricuarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Stpney Corvin. 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 

Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 

Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 
Hercward ths Wake. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. 


In‘roduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon AIncER, M.A. 


The Essays of Elia 

Poems, Plays, pm) “Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By CHarces and Marvy Lamp. 

The Letters of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1g04. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. 
Historical Essays. 


D.D., D.C.L. 


The Poetical Works of Jchn Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 11 vols. 


Voltaire. : vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopzdists. 2 vols. 

On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. ; vols. 
Burke. : vol. Studies in Literature. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 
F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. \W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


Anne THacxkeray RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.C.M.C. 
The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
— ays. 

Ecce Ho | Natural Religion. 
inévedeation to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. ith short Introduction 
end Footnotes by Professor C H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*.° The Plays may also bs had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each : 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. 
Wituiam Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edi:ed by Wittian Davies. 


Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 
New Edition. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious Thought in the 


West. By Brooke Foss Wesrtcerrt, D.C.L.. Lor@ Bishop of 
Durham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 
KniGutT. In 12vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. MANEssE. 

Poetical Works. & vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. > vols. 


By Henry JAMes. 


Edited, with 


6 vols. 


By the late Canon AINGER, 


By the late J. B. Licutroot, 


1 vol. 


roan, gilt 
Edited by Saran SmetHAM and 


2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 
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When Did It Happen ? 


As the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is essential to the student who wants 
essays and lengthy dissertations on every subject, so Haydn’s is essential to the man 
who knows his subject thoroughly but may be in doubt as to a fact or a date. 
Dates are the most elusive of the things a man wants to know. He may remember 
the year of Agincourt and forget that of Waterloo: yet it may be important to the 
point he wishes to make to know both. He turns to Haydn. He may recollect that 
the Indian Mutiny occurred in 1857, but is he sure when the mutiny on board the 
Bounty took place? He may be dealing with great fires—he can recall several such 
as the fire of London in 1666, but innumerable outbreaks of the first magnitude he 
cannot be sure about, Haydn's will remind him. 


Haydn’s in a word presents KNOWLEDGE in a NurTsHeELt. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY DATES. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD EDITION, brought up to the beginning of 1904, is 


A COMPLETE RECORD of all TIMES AND NATIONS 


COMPRISING 


Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern—Nations and their Governments, Laws, 

institutions, Manners, and Customs—The Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, Sciences, 

Laws, and Learning—The Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic Institutions of various 
Nations in the different Epochs. 


WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HISTORY AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Indispensable to Editors, Authors, Journalists, 
Schoolmasters, Librarians, Ministers, Lawyers, 
M.P.,’s, Business Men, and Public Men generally. 


HAYDN’S HAS NO RIVAL. 


The Times says: ‘‘Havpy’s Dictionary or Dates’ is the most Universal Book of 
Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 


Now Offered for the first time on the Instalment System. 
The Prices are: Medium 8vo. cloth, 21s,; Half Calf, 25s.; Full or Tree Calf, 31s. 6d. 


The Work will be sent to you at once for Ss. down. together with the accompanying 
COUPON : 


To the SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me One Copy of ‘*HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES,” cloth, for which I enclose 5s., and agree 
‘9 pay Five Monthly Instalments of 3s. 6d. each.* I undertake not to part with the work till the peyments are complete. 


* If the purchaser wishes to have either of the better bindings, the first paynient must be 6s. 6d. or 75. 6d., and the instalments 
increased to either 4s. or 55. 
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NOW READY. 
At all Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Libraries. 


Price 6s. 


THE REVEREND JACK. 


By NAUNTON COVERTSIDE 


(Naunton Davies), Author of Chester Cresswell,”” The Secret of 
a Hollow Tree,” ‘* A Tale of the Commonwealth, 
** The King’s Guide.” 
From the late DEAN FARRAR. 

“I have read ‘The Reverend ft with deep interest, and trust that it will 
meet with well-deserved success. found it much more interesting than a vast 
number of stories which are daily being published, i, an . as far as I am capable of 
forming an opinion, I think it ou ight to succeed.’ Farrar. 

** The book is clever and strong, well worked on, i carefully written. With 
such gualities as these to recommenda it, it deserves and can hardly fail to secure a 
wide popularity.”—Glasgow //erald. 


THE ABC OF GOLF. 
By A. J. ROBERTSON. 
Contains Full Directions for Playing the Game and Complete List of 
Rules. Illustrated. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING ONLY. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


A Collection of Poems that have appeared occasionally in 
The Ontlooker. 


By DENIS DOUVAL. 
24mo, Paper covers in two Colours. Price 1s. 


** Smart parodies...... There is a capital swing about am. 2 
tefiel? Daily Telegraph. 


THE ABC BRIDGE SCORING “’.::... BLOCKS. 
Size 74 by 4}. 
The best, simplest, and plainest Scoring Tablet in the market, 
with Pencil complete. 
Post free, price 8d., or 7s. per dozen. 


DRANE’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS 


FOR SEASIDE READING. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


SAINT BASIL: «a Novel of Yesterday. By 


Bertua C. Foster. 
‘Ad yer tic picture, very true to life. No one can read it without feeling a 
of o Id ic leals and faiths.” —Z iterary World. 
The reader who takes up the book is certain not to put it down until the last 
we rd i is reached.”—ZLdoyd's. 
‘The moral “tone is distinctly elevating, and the story, well worked out, is 
thoroughly interesting from start to finish."—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE HOUSE ON THE MINE. By the 


Author of ** Saint Basil.” 
‘A bright story in which ail the characters move instinct with vitality.” 
he Guardian. 
“4 thoroughly pleasant, wholesome, and lovable story, with a charmingly human 


and breezy girl for its heroine. The dialogue is quite exceptionally natural; the | 


little fishes are never made to talk like whales."—.S¢. /amres’s Gazette. 
THREE MEN AND A MAID. A Novel by 


ow. 
pix The dang is good and full of promise." —Sforting and Dramatic. 
“A highly diverting story.”-—-Leeds Mercury. 


TWO WOMEN. A New Problem Novel. By 


Haroitp Tremayne, Author of ** Doris,” “‘ Shears of Fate,” &c. &c. 
“ Original in its design. ....The book is written with a good deal of cleverness, 
and is entertaining.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
** Mr. Harold Tremayne has turned out an excellent story, most original.” 
The Glove. 


THE RUGGED WAY. By E. Way Exxincroy, 


Author of ‘‘ The Lucky Shot,” “ The Squatter’s Stud,” &c. &c. 320 pages. 
With Frontispiece by Harry Rountree. 
‘ Written with a fine touch for ‘local colour.’ "—7he Daily Mait. 
“ Here is « charge of murder unravelled with Sherlock Holmes’ talent.” — 7 atier. 
“* Affords pleasant reading. — Birmingham Post. 


MRS. WATERMAN. A Novel. By Noan 


LAMPK 
THREE LIVES AND A LOVE. By W. H. 
FARR 
Lively and spirited.” Post. 
“* There is plenty of incident in the book....... written with considerable smart- 


ness.'-— The Pookseller. 


THE SWEETNESS OF REVENGE. by 


IAMSON, 


THE ‘PROF ESSOR’S WIFE. 


Aversach. Translated by F. E. Hynam. 
Charmingly told." — Literary World. 
“* The story is a remarkable study of German life and character.” 
Daily Graphic. 
THE GAME OF LOVE. By Water Fetter. 


“A strong piece of delightful character study.” —Dundee Courier. 
H. J]. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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By BEeERTHOLD 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SU SSEX, oie 
Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. Gate Second Mistress. 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 
very bracing from Downs and Sea. Keferences: The Master of Feterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINCTON. 
Am, EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the 


above School on TUESDAY, September 6th, 1904, and on the followin ag 
days for filling up about 20 vacancies on the fc sundation. 
Full particulars of the Examination can be obtained on application to the Bursar, 


~UY’S SCIENTIFIC B. 


Lonvon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for th 
Examination will begin on Uctober 3rd. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
The DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE. 


(University of London.) 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


~Y¥STEMATIC Courses of and Laboratory 
Work in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B. Sc. 
—— of the University of London will commence on October 3rd and 
ontinue till July, 1905. 
Attendance on this class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 
Fee for the whole Course, £25 ; or single subjects may be taken. 
There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 
For further particulars apply to the WaRDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's 
Lor ndon, E.C. 
handbook will be forwarded on application. 


EverRY VARIETY OF 


Summer Sport 


IS DEALT WITH IN 


LAND AND WATER ILLUSTRATED. 


EVERY SATURDAY. ] [PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The Notes and Articles are written by experts and Illustrated by 


beautiful photographs magnificently reproduced on fine-art paper. 
Among the special features are— 


CRICKET. By E. H. D. Sewe t. 
CROQUET. By Viscount Doneraiie. 
LAND AND WATER NOTES. By G. A. B. Dewar. 
YACHTING. By H. L. Reracn. 
ANCLING. By ‘‘Scarrirr.” 
LAWN TENNIS. By H.S. Scrivener. RACING. 
POLO. By Westminster.” 
COLF, ATHLETICS, OTTER HUNTING. 


By Various Contributors. 


HOMES OF BRITISH SPORT 


is the title of a series of Hlustrated Articles on famous 
Country Seats. 


Acrostic Competition—Large Prizes. 


LAND AND WATER ILLUSTRATED can be obtained 
from any Newsagent or Bookstall. If you have any difficulty in 
securing a copy, send s stamps or P.O. 63d. to THE PuBLISHER, Land 
and Water Offices, 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 


Annual Subscription, 28s.; Six Months, 14s.; Three Months, 7s. 


Sample copy of any week but the current number will be sent free 
of charge to any address in the United Kingdom on receipt of post- 
card addressed as above. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


~OUTH DEVON COAST.—For a year, furnished. 


An exquisitely situated and commodious modern RESIDENCE, occupying 
commanding and secluded position, with superb views. Rent very reasonable 
owing to owner going abroad. Eleven acres of grounds, excellent —, Pe 
Exceptionally good water supply. About half an hour from station on G.V 
main line. —Watton & Lee, 10 Mount Street, London, W. 
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DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS, clergy Reliet Corporation 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. ; 60 Ilustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 
; L re) N DO N AND ENVIRONS. | | 38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
- By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A, ESTABLISHED 1856. 


“ A brilliant book."—The Tivics. 
It very emphatically tops them al!."—Daily Graphic. 


President: The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 


0 Illustrations and Maps, 5s. 60 Illustrations and Maps, ss. 


NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


The Convalescent and Holiday Fund for 


‘* Far superior to ordinary guides."—Loudon Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. the Poor Country Clergy. 
is. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 
The Isle of Wight. The — Islands. earnestly ask for Contributions to their Fund for 
> The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. i . 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. granting Help to Country Clergymen and to those 


Bournemouth and the New Borest. — The Wye Valley. _in Provincial Towns suffering from overwork and 


Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. | weakened health, to enable them to obtain a few weeks’ 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. ' res ve. 
Linndrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. st and change. Cases are frequent where for six, 


Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. | eight, or ten years—sometimes even longer—a Clergy- 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, Machynlleth. | man has not had a single Sunday from his parish. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portumadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli, It is requested that all sums sent for this special 


Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 


Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. Purpose may be marked ** Holiday Fund.’ 


Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 
Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 


The Society also makes large grants periodically from 


Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. _ its General Fund in times of emergency, and is the only 
Falmouth, Penzance, Land's End, Scilly Islands. Institution of the kind which gives immediate assistance 
; Letter from H.M. THE KING. _ to the Clergy, their Widows, and Orphan Daughters in 


“Dear Sir,—I have had_ the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and all parts of the Empire. At each fortnightly Meeting 
I am commanded by His 5 pera in ply to thank mae for the copy of the new of the Committee some hundreds of pounds are distri- 
edition, so well got up, of ‘ London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted for H Ss: Sneniew 
His Majesty's acceptance. buted in this w ay. 


Yours faithfully, 


“'R. Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” KNOLLYS. Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ London and West- 
1s. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. An Illustrated Handbook to the Minster Bank,’’ and made payable to the Secretary, 
leading Hotels throughout the World. Mandeville B. Phillips. 
' LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. a MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Loxpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Lrp. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. Offices of the Corporation : 


38 Tavistock Plece, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


The London Hospital, POPLAR HOSPITAL 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The Largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 
13,364 in-patients last year. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined hard-working people in a district that may be 
' with Poverty. | called the ‘‘ workshop” as well as the ‘* Port” 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


of London. 


2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as for every day of every year. 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 
cead this would help. 


3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 


SYDNEY HOLLAND, for accidents only in one year. 
Chairman. 4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 


never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 


; LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 


will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 


This would cause great misery. 


can be had immediately. 3. Free to all. No Letters required. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. CHAIRMAN : 
7 Telephone : 4466, Avenue. | Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards | 
‘ between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their | SECRETARY : . 
| work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. | Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


THE SECOND 


VOLUME OF 


MR. SWINBURNE’S COLLECTED POEMS 


Is now Ready. Price 6s. net. 


(Sold only in Sets of Six Volumes.) 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME. 


A CHANNEL PASSAGE, 


SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


On September 8. 


and other Poems. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES 
[September 3. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


VOL. I. (A to G) OF 


A DICTIONARY OF THE DRAMA. 


A Guide to the Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses of the United Kingdom and America, from the Earliest Times to the Present. 
By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS now in the Press. 


THE ENDLESS HERITAGE. By Curis 


THE SCHEMERS. By E. F. Harkivs. 
MORGANATIC. By Max Norpav. 


RECENT 


ET TU, SEJANE: By H. Twetts. 
A VERY QUEER BUSINESS. By Witiiax 


WESTALL. 


DAVENTRY’S DAUGHTER. By Harorp 


3INDLOSS. 


NOVELS 


AT SIX SHILLINGS KK % and at all Libraries. 


HADRIAN THE SEVENTH. By Fr. Rotrr. 


“* The reader will have no lack of entertainment, for there is not a page of the 
book without some del whim. Daily Chronicle. 


“This remarkable novel. - Entirelv new and fascinating....... Full of captivating 

incident, wit, and learning.” ‘anity Fair. 
(juaint, audacious, and fantastic." —Scotsman. 
“ Cleverness and originality." — 7-Day. 


TOM DAWSON. By Fiorence Warpven. 


“That it is vastly entertaining is undeniable." —Sketch. 

* A stirring romance, crowded with exciting incidents and dramatic situations.’ | 
Outlook, 

** The book is good as a piece of work, and asa story it is literally en growing 

Vor ld. 

** A first-rate sensational story, which will take rank with the best pm... of the 

authoress, even meriting favourable comparison with ‘The House on the — 

Daily News. 


A FLASH OF THE WILL. By Wisirrep 


STANLEY. 
“A clever psychological study.” —Outlook. 
“Uncommon vividness." —./anchester Guardian. 
“* Shows very considerable power...... Madeline is throughout the story a charm- 
ing, noble, and pathetic figure, whom we at once pity and love.”— Literary Ii orld. 


THE COMMUNE. By Pavi and Victor Mar- 


GUERITTE. 
‘“* There is no more remarkable piece of historical painting in all French fiction.’ 
Scotsman. 


THE STORY OF AN IRISHMAN. By Justix McCarrny. 
STUDIES IN ASTRONOMY. By J. Gore. 


A CONSPIRACY UNDER THE TERROR. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| A GREAT MAN: a Frolic. By Arvxo.p 


BENNETT. 
** Very clever, amusing from first to last.”"—Wor/d. 


WRONG SIDE OUT. By W. Crark Russe-t. 


Full of humour.”—Dasly Vews. 


THE WHEELING LIGHT. By Fercus Heme. 


** The book should satisfy everyone who likes a strong sensational novel.” 
Scotsman. 


DR. WYNNE’S REVENGE. By Witiam 
WESTALL. 
* You will find nothing better of the kind among this season's novels.” 
Daily 


THE LADY IN SABLES. By G. W. Appteton. 
RANDAL OF RANDALHOLME: a Tyneside 


Tragedy. By Austin CLare. 


THE SANYASI. By F. E. Penny. 
THE POET AND HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


By Saran TytT er. 


| MONEY-MAKER. By Georces Onvet, 


Author of “* The Ironmaster. ’ 


THE PERIL OF AN EMPIRE. By R. 


Jounston. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. [Shortly 
W ith 8 Plates. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. Shortly. 
By Pact Gautot, Author of ‘‘ Love and Lovers of the 


Past.” Translated by C. Larocne, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE UNITED STATES IN OUR OWN TIME. By E. Benjamin Anvrews. 


with 500 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 16s. net. 


AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. By Georce R. Sins. 
By Curis HEaty. 
By Hersert W. Tompkins. 


CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST. 
MARSH-COUNTRY RAMBLES. 


linen, gilt top, €s. 


Nearly 1,000 pages 


With 7o Facsimiles. Square 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 


Feap. 8vo. picture cover, Is. each ; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


THE LIFE WE LIVE. By Georce R. Sins. 
HARRY FLUDYER AT CAMBRIDGE; 


and CONVERSATIONAL HINTS FOR YOUNG SHOOTERS. By 
R. C. LEHMANN. 


ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pary. 
YOUNG MRS. CAUDLE. By Georce R. Sinus. 
THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. By Acrrep Svutro. 


NEW COPYRIGHT ‘SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


ROME. By Emue Zora. 

NO NAME. By Cottiys. 

WALTER’S WORD. By James Payy. 

FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. By Wacter 


Besanr. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. ky 


TRICOTRIN. By Ovipa. 
THE CONVICT SHIP. By W. CLark RusseELt. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Croker. 


THE GEN TLE MAN a) MAGAZIN E. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
A LONDON IDYLL. By Fettx Noét. 


MOUNTAIN SHRINES JAPAN. By Emity A. RIcHINGs. 

LIVE SEA-LIGHTS. By F.R.C.S. 

THE ANCIENT MERCANTILE HOUSES OF LONDON. By J. Hotven 
MacMIcHak.. 

EBENEZER JONES. By Ramsay Coties, M.A., LL.D. 

KING JAMEs THE SECOND AT LA TRAPPE. By Puitie Sipney. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 


BROAD-ACRE SKETCHES. By 
ALL THAT REMAINS OF JULI (PREJUS). PartlI. By F. G. 
AN gh CHTEENTH-CENTURY LADY AND HER IMPRESSIONS. By 
E. Ruys-Jones 
THE EXILE. By R. M. Lucey. 
“HERNE THE HUNTER.” By Sytvanus Urean. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A> NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E. .C., and Published by Recinatp WessTerR Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton. 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 13 August, 1904. 
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